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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


§ usual, the scare about the Labour Demonstration on 
May Day, which pervaded the whole Continent, proved 
to be unfounded. There is some reason to believe that riots 
were intended in Paris, Rome, Vienna, and some other cities ; 
but the great preparations made by the Governments, and 
the certainty that in the present condition of opinion violent 
repression would be popular, cowed the active Anarchists; 
and orders are said to have been issued postponing all out- 
breaks, either with dynamite or without. The great cities 
were, therefore, unusually quiet and dull, the depression being 
increased in Berlin by heavy showers of sleet. In London, 
an unusual concourse assembled in Hyde Park to support a 
legislative Eight-Hours Day; but the majority of the crowd 
consisted of idlers, observers, and holiday-makers, and every- 
body was unusually good-humoured. Bombs were found laid 
about in different cities, notably Rome and Barcelona, but 
the only serious explosions occurred at Liége. There the 
Anarchists tried to blow up the house of the General in com- 
mand of the “Guard,” but mistook it, and shattered the 
entrance-halls of two neighbouring houses. They also tried 
to destroy the Church of St. Martin, and shattered an 
antique window of stained glass which was an ornament to 
the city. It is asserted that the authors of this outrage have 
been discovered, and have peached; but the police are rather 
fond of spreading the latter rumour. Upon the whole, the 
forces of order throughout the Continent must be held to 
have carried off the honours of the day. 

















The Times’ correspondent in Paris is, however, of a different 
opinion. In Tuesday’s issue, he expounds with a certain 
earnestness the theory that the quiet of May Day was most 
ominous, because it shows that “mysterious leaders” are 
“keeping back or loosing at their will the surging Socialist 
forces.” “ A single watchword restrained the masses ready for 
an onslaught at the slightest gesture.” That is very alarming, 
but though we concede insight to M. de Blowitz when leaders 
of parties are in question, we doubt his information as to 
popular movements. He confuses Socialism with Anarchism, 
and trusts great officials and the few Anarchists he knows too 
entirely. They both wish to keep up the impression of alarm, 
the Anarchists because that adds to the fright of the bour- 
geoisie, and the officials because they wish to dispense with 
juries. Bills will, it is stated, be introduced into the French 
Chambers and Spanish Cortes dispensing with juries when 
Anarchists are tried, but leaving trials public, and increasing 
the number of Judges to three. A Bill of some kind is also 
to be introduced in Italy, but as the Government has disap- 
peared, its form cannot be ascertained just yet. That isa 


much better plan than allowing wholesale deportations by 
administrative order. 





The Government of the Marquis Rudini has fallen already. 
It had annoyed Conservatives by admitting Signor Nicotera, 
who is a Red; Radicals by failing to reduce military ex- 
penditure; and all parties by economies which are declared 
to “irritate the electoral class without relieving the Trea- 
sury.” If the people are to make sacrifices, they want to 
see the country made safe. On Thursday, therefore, in 
a general debate on the finances, a vote of confidence, pro- 
posed by Signor Grimaldi, was lost by 193 to 185 votes, 
and the Ministry at once resigned. The general belief is that 
the King will entrust power to Signor Giolitti and Signor 
Saracco, both of them unknown outside Italy; but it is not 
clear that they have any definite financial programme. Re- 
trenchment on a large scale is indispensable; but Parliament 
is most unwilling to sanction large dismissals of officials, who 
are absurdly numerous, or to compel a rigorous exaction of 
taxes, the absence of which is the great blot on Italian 
administration. It is suggested that if one army corps is 
disbanded, the African Colonies abandoned, and all new 
public works postponed, there will be money enough; but 
these steps are considered derogatory to the nation. It is 
possible that the King may dissolve, and issue an address to 
the people, calling on them to sanction rigorous economy, 
even if classes suffer. To save three millions a year, however, 
on an expenditure which, when the charge for debt is deducted, 
does not exceed forty-five millions, is not easy. 


The trial of Deeming at Melbourne ended on May2nd. No 
defence was offered for him, except a plea of instinctive 
criminality, founded entirely upon his crimes and his own 
allegations that his family had been mad, and that he was 
always considered so, allegations for which there is no evidence. 
The jury only retired for an hour, and then returned with 
a verdict of “Guilty,” to which they added the unprece- 
dented rider that the prisoner was not insane. When asked 
if he had anything to say, Deeming replied that the jury had 
been influenced by the Press, that he only longed to be thought 
innocent by Miss Rounsevell, and that the sentence mattered 
nothing to him, as, had he been acquitted, he should have 
committed suicide. He, however, asked the Judge not to 
accompany his sentence with comments; and the Judge 
accordingly, in passing sentence of death, confined himself to 
the bare legal formula. We have said enough on the case 
elsewhere, but may remark that this request of Deeming’s 
was most characteristic. The man’s master-passion is vanity, 
and the idea of a public denunciation as a monster of iniquity 
troubled him more than the thought of his approaching doom. 


Mr. Balfour moved yesterday week that the House should 
meet at 2 o’clock on Tuesdays and Fridays, the Government 
taking the morning sittings, and leaving the evening sittings 
to private Members. Thereupon a general discussion arose, 
and he was much urged to find a good six hours for Mr. Blane’s 
motion, put down for yesterday, on the form and extent of 
Home-rule for Ireland. Mr. Gladstone, rather unfortunately 
for him, thought it well to banter the Government on the 
mystery of their proceeding in giving so much time at this 
period of the Session to secondary measures, and not pro- 
ceeding at once with either the Small Holdings Bill or the Irish 
Local Government Bill. He maintained that in proceeding 
with a Bill that concerns the Scotch Equivalent grant, 
the Government are pressing on a measure which Scotch 
Members do not think themselves as yet well qualified by the 
information at their disposal to debate; while the Small 
Holdings Bill, which they were very anxious to proceed with, 
was to be postponed. He entreated Mr. Balfour to dissipate 
“the cloud of mystery” which hung over the arrangements 
of the Government. 





On this Mr. Balfour replied that he was not aware of any 
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mystery at all as regarded the arrangements of business ; 
that he was quite satisfied with the prospects of the Small 
Holdings Bill, which even his opponents thought would not 
take above four nights more; and that he was anxious to for- 
ward some useful minor measures before they got into the great 
controversy as to Irish Local Government, to which he himself 
looked forward with the keenest pleasure, but which he did 
not intend to produce at a time which would enable the Oppo- 
sition to “ wreck the Session.” It was true, he said, that an 
air of mystery hung over the proceedings of the Opposition, 
and that if by finding six hours for Mr. Blane’s motion he 
could dissipate that mystery, it might be well worth while. 
But there was not really any mystery, except as to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s own intentions. Everybody knew what the Parnellites 
would say, and what the Anti-Parnellites would say; and as to 
the Government, they would not need to take up any of the 
time of the House at all in relation to that subject; but 
nobody knew what Mr. Gladstone would say, nor, indeed, was 
it certain either that he would say anything, or that if he said 
anything, he would throw any light upon his policy. If he 
wished to enlighten the House, three hours would give him 
more than ample opportunity to do so; and if he did not, 
the extension of the time to six hours would not help the 
matter; so that he must decline to extend the time of the 
debate on Mr. Blane’s motion. This gave Mr. Blane an 
excuse for withdrawing his motion altogether, a course which 
was said to be due to the inability of the Parnellites to muster 
strong yesterday, but which looks a little as if the eagerness 
of the Parnellites to discomfort the Anti-Parnellites were 
fading away. 


Sir William Harcourt cannot be very well. His speeches 
lack their usual wit. In his address to the election agents on 
Tuesday there was no good joke, unless the comparison drawn 
between the Unionists and a spiteful lady who finds another 
lady preferred to herself by her intended husband, and pre- 
dicts a most unhappy marriage by way of revenge, can be 
called a good joke. The chief part of his address at the Hotel 
Métropole was composed rather of bluster than of wit. He 
compared Mr. Schnadhorst to Moltke and to Nelson, and the 
Liberal Federation agents to Nelson’s “ bulldogs.” He spoke 
of the Liberals who kept their old principles in 1886 as 
“« deserters,” and those who, like himself, surrendered them at 
onee, as the faithful. He said that if the Gladstonians had been 
the deserters, and we the faithful, the country would have stuck 
to us, and would have fallen more and more away from them, 
whicl: is a rather awkward way of saying that the multitude 
is so good a judge of principles that there is no appeal 
from its judgment. He denied that Colonel Saunderson is 
at all tke man to achieve passive resistance of the true Quaker 
type; and he spoke of the Unionists as going to the country 
on “a rebellion in Ulster ;” but he carefully concealed how, if 
Mr. Gladstone comes in, he would deal with Ulster, or what 
it is now proposed to substitute for the cancelled Bill of 1886. 
The only policy of the Unionists, he says, is negative. He 
might as justly cajl it a purely negative policy which scattered 
the Armada. 


Mr. W. R. Bousfield, Q.C., is to contest North Hackney in 
the Unionist interest against the Gladstonian Mr. Meates 
(who, by-the-way, follows the Gladstonian precedent of making 
as little of the Irish Question as he can, insisting, too, in 
the Little he does say, on the subordination of the “statutory 
Parliament” in Ireland, to “ the integrity of the Empire and 
the supremacy of the Imperial Parliament,” which may mean 
anything from real independence to the habitual revision at 
Westminster of all its policy). Mr, Bousfield’s address is 
very good, except that he seems to suggest finding work for 
all the labouring poor who are out of work, and that he 
commits himself to the impossible policy of a graduated 
Income-tax, whick means taxing the income of a successful 
lawyer at a lower rate than the pittance of a widow who derives 
£150 a year from Consols. That will never do. On Ireland 
Mr. Bousfield’s declarations are very sound and temperate. 
The nomination is to-day, and the polling is fixed for Wednes- 
day, We earnestly hope that 21} Unionists will go to the poll. 


Lord Randolph Churchill has written to Mr. Arnold White 
to comfort him for being called a Tory, by assuring him that: 
the word has always had a popular flavour about it. This 
was Mr. Disraeli’s doctrine; but then, he wanted to give it a 


not “educate” his party without persuading s sake 

the change he wished to brieiy ees ae 
but an evolution of past characteristics, which wag ‘eh 

reverse of true. Lord Randolph also wants to a 
suade the Tories to take up Fair-trade in the inter te 
of Labour, which is no doubt quite ignorant enon 2 
believe that it will benefit by Fair-trade; and there 
be no question but that there is plenty of Tory precedent, 
especially in old times, for dabbling in Protection. The per 
striking. and we think just, remark of the letter is that aide 
is beginning to try to use its new political power just as the 
aristocracy and the middle class used their era of political 
power,—namely, in the interest of its own class purposes Th 

question is, however, whether true friends of Labour should 
encourage it in this course, or dissuade it from following 50 
bad an example. Lord Randolph seems disposed to give his 
blessing on its selfish and mistaken enterprises. 


There was a great debate in the House on Wednesday over 
Mr. Haldane’s Bill enabling local authorities to expropriate 
any urban land they see fit, even a whole city, if they think its 
tenure injurious, and also to value any property for purchase 
leave it unpurchased for twenty years, and then take it at 
that valuation, thus confiscating the whole of the rise in value 
or “ unearned increment,” for the benefit of the community. 
The proposals of the Bill were perhaps best defended by Mr. 
Asquith, who argued that the principle of expropriation for: 
public uses was already sanctioned by our laws, and that there. 
could be no objection to widen its application in the way 
suggested except distrust of municipal bodies, which, he con. 
tended, had shown themselves wholly trustworthy. He would 
give them the right to get rid of leasehold property where 
they found it injurious, by acquiring all such property for 
themselves; in fact, municipalising all fixed property. As 
to the unearned increment, he maintained that it did not 
belong to the landlord, who often had done nothing, but was 
really due to the increase of population; and it therefore. 
belonged to the community, which, however, be it re. 
marked, has done nothing either. The annual rateable 
value of property in London had risen from twenty-two 
millions to forty millions a year, and the greater part of that 
increase belonged to the community. As to the argument 
that if the increment on land was public property, so was the 
increment on Consols, he held it to be false, because land was 
a limited monopoly. 


Mr. Ritchie gave the most carefully considered and 
temperate answer, maintaining that, as regarded expro- 
priation, the Municipalities had powers enough now, and 
could exercise them easily, 2,130 permissions to expropriate 
having been granted by the Local Government Board up to. 
1890, against which there were only 105 appeals. He could 
not give the local authorities such a “roving commission” 
to speculate. As to the unearned increment, he could see no 
distinction between increased income from land due to 
increase of population, and increased income from a shop due 
to the same cause. He believed also that the special proposal, 
which was, as it were, to hang up property under a threat of 
expropriation valid for twenty years, would paralyse dealing 
in land, and prevent the owners benefiting, say, by a new 
railway, which would be an admitted injustice. Mr. Ritchie 
also showed that the obligation to sell ought to imply an 
obligation to buy, and with much courage argued that it 
might often happen that the “interest of a locality,” which 
was alone considered in the Bill, might be opposed to common 
justice. The second reading was refused by 223 to 148. 


The sitting was marked bya curious scene. Mr. Asquith 
was trying, not very successfully, to draw his distinction 
between real and personal property as a monopoly, when Mr. 
Cunninghame Graham, starting up, asked him to explain 
“how a shareholder in a swindling Company——” He was: 
interrupted by a shout of “ Order!” and “ Name!” and being: 
warned by the Speaker, declared that he was named “ solely 
for standing up for Socialism.” Mr. Asquith was only trying 
to draw a distinction between swindling Companies and land- 
lords. The Speaker then named him, and Mr. Matthews 
moving his suspension, Mr. Graham shouted: “Suspend 
away, I do not care a damn.” He was called upon 
to withdraw, and withdrew, apologising to the Speaker 
personally, but repeating that he was suspended for standing 





popular flavour (as indeed he did), and he knew that he could 


up for Socialism, and that he should be glad “to argue 
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tter in Hyde Park before 100,000 people.” Mr. Graham 
the a course, preposterously out of order, and, indeed, gave 
ms moment an impression of being hardly responsible; 
“ag d certainly some reason in the substance of his argu- 
a“ if the unearned increment in land belongs to the com- 
= so certainly does the unearned increment in Companies 
Scale fortunes for shareholders who do nothing to assist 
po er profits except hold shares. The House passed on 
ae to its business; but Mr. Graham’s Indicrous logic 
pices d some excitement. The whole scene, like the proposal 
creh created it, suggested a Continental Chamber, and the 
hs saibility of a Red minority appearing in our usually 
ally decorous House of Commons. Consider Mr. Asquith 
M. Clémenceau, and Mr. Graham any Red Deputy of pedigree 
and means, and the incident would read quite ordinary. 


Mr. John Morley was entertained at the National Liberal 
Club on Wednesday by twenty-five of the London Radical 
Members of Parliament, to whom he made an interesting 
speech, remarkable, as his speeches generally are, for candour 
and manliness. He made no sort of difficulty about admitting 
that he was very much relieved by the withdrawal of Mr. 
Blane’s motion, which is another way of saying, we suppose, 
that he does not want Mr. Gladstone to be forced either to 
disclose his next Home-rule scheme, if he has one, or to dis- 
close the fact that he has not got one, and is all at sea on the 
subject. Mr. Morley made some excellent remarks on Lord 
Randolph Churchill’s recent letter to Mr. Arnold White, and 
denied very positively that the Tory Party, except during their 
Jacobite period, had ever been really a popular party; but he 
entirely ignored, as Radicals will ignore, the great change that 
has passed over it since 1885. Further, Mr. Morley commented 
very acutely on Lord Randolph Churchill’s disposition to 
truckle to the Labour party by lending it Tory help incarrying 
its nostrums for the better treatment of Labour. He quoted 
Lord Randolph’s comparison of Labour to a blind Samson 
feeling for the pillars by which he may be able to pull down 
the social structure, and asked rather pertinently if Samson 
did not also put an end to his own life by that feat, and 
whether any true friend of Labour would wish to see it use its 
strength for such a suicide. In almost all this part of his 
speech, we follow him with sympathy and admiration. 


On the Irish part of Mr. Morley’s speech, for which, of course, 
we feel neither sympathy nor admiration, we have said some- 
thing elsewhere. But we must add that his hesitating and 
rather weak apology for the doctrine of the right of the State to 
impound the unearned increment of the value of land, was 
not effective. No doubt he had the authority of Mr. John 
Stuart Mill for the abstract doctrine; but the authority of 
Mr. John Stuart Mill on a question of that kind is not very 
high. Mr. Mill never went fully into the logic of his prin- 
ciple, never considered how essential it would be, if it were 
ever adopted, for the State to accept the burden also of the 
decrement of value due to times of depression; and worse still, 
that the State could not annex the unearned increment without 
destroying the root of all sagacious investment, and taking 
away the motive for individual foresight and prudent anticipa- 
tion. We cannot think that Mr. Morley in his own mind is in 
the least confident that Mr. Mill’s principle was sound. 


There are two or three Bishops who are now, it is said, con- 
templating resignation in consequence of the difficulty in 
performing their duties which is due to age. The Bishop of 
Chichester is close upon ninety, the Bishop of Bath and Wells 
is close on eighty-four, and the Bishop of Norwich is eighty. 
Would it not be well if the Episcopate made it an etiquette 
to resign at some fixed age,—say seventy-five, an age at which 
very few men can really discharge duties so laborious and 
often so responsible as those of the Episcopate? It is an 
unpleasant thing for the public to urge individual resigna- 
tions; but such an order as the Bishops should not be open 
to the imputation of clinging to office beyond the age at which 
their duties can be discharged with promptitude and vigour. 


Sir James Crichton Browne delivered a lecture on Monday 
evening at the anniversary meeting of the Medical Society of 
London, on the subject of “Sex in Education.” Its main 
point was its protest against overwork for women, which, as 
he maintained, is much more likely and more dangerous than 
overwork for men. He said the female brain weighs less in 





proportion to the weight of the body; that the specific gravity 
of the grey matter of the female brain is less than that of the 
male brain; and that the blood-supply which is directed in the 
male brain more towards the organs of volition and cognition, 
is directed in the female brain more towards the organs con- 
trolling the sensory system. All this may be true, and it is 
no doubt true that young women show the bad results 
of hard brain-work much more visibly than young men of 
the same age, and that they want more holding back from 
over-exertion. But it does not follow that they have not 
immensely benefited by the high-school work,—benefited 
physically as well as mentally,—rather than suffered. The 
truth is, that for generations back they have been wnder- 
educated, and though the modern fault is in the opposite 
direction, their brains are not less active, indeed perhaps more 
active, though possibly not so energetic, and so capable of 
sustained work, as those of men. Mr. Galton showed that 
even amongst men, the most active brains are usually not 
found in the largest heads. 


The Rome correspondent of the Daily Chronicle telegraphs 
that the Pope has addressed a letter to the French Cardinals 
in which he explains and greatly strengthens the language of 
the recent Encyclical. His Holiness, it is affirmed, declares 
that the Papacy has the right of directing the political views of 
Catholics whenever politics and morals are bound up together, 
“as in the present case,” and directs all French Catholics, 
as a religious duty, to adhere to the Republic. The writer 
of the telegram must have seriously misunderstood the letter, 
if any document of the kind has been forwarded. The Pope 
has, we presume, written that respect for the powers that be, 
when not acting in an un-Christian spirit, is an obligatory duty, 
and includes Republican Powers; but to order all Catholics 
to abstain from seeking to introduce a different form of 
government is entirely contrary to all the traditions of 
Rome. The theory of the Catholic Church, though English- 
men seem unable to believe it, is that every form of govern- 
ment is lawful, but that every Government is bound to use 
its powers in accordance with the teachings of Christianity 
as explained by the Church. In Spanish America, which is 
Catholic, every Government is Republican. 


The States of the Union are electing their delegates to the 
Conventions for nominating Presidential candidates, and great 
uncertainty appears to prevail. Neither Mr. Harrison on one 
side, nor Mr. Cleveland on the other, can be said to be uni- 
versally popular, and in many States the delegates have been 
left “ without instructions,”—that is, at liberty to act according 
to circumstances. The Republicans of Illinois, who generally 
show the direction of the wind, have, it is true, selected Mr. 
Harrison peremptorily; but in other great States, especially 
New York, there is a lurking dislike of him, and the devotees 
of silver, who are numerous everywhere, are opposed to all 
known candidates. Under these circumstances, the ballotings, 
intrigues, and nominations will be endless, and may end in the 
selection by both sides of comparatively unknown men. 


Mr. Gladstone has declared himself with some decisiveness 
against fixing a legal working day by Act of Parliament, The 
London Trades’ Council asked him to receive a deputation ; 
but Mr. Gladstone on April 29th sent the Secretary a letter 
declining to accede to the request :— There is no likelihood of 
serious discussion in Parliament of this important subject until 
the attention of the multitude of classes affected by it shall be 
thoroughly attracted to it so as to throw light upon the 
practicability and the consequences of applying a uniform 
compulsory rule to an almost unbounded number of highly 
diversified employments. I am certainly of opinion that this 
question has not yet been sufficiently considered by the 
classes to which I have referred, to enable me in any 
manner to advance the consideration of the question by 
conversing with the deputation at the present time.” This 
letter gave such offence, that one delegate proposed to 
throw it into the wastepaper-basket; and a resolution was 
passed deploring its tone, and that of a letter from Mr. 
Balfour. The latter, however, only intimated that the Leader 
of the House could not reply before Lord Salisbury’s return, 
and has since agreed to see a deputation. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE FIRST OF MAY. 


4 tye dreaded First of May may be said to have passed 
off quietly everywhere. A few dynamite-cartridges 
and bombs were discovered in various cities of the Con- 
tinent; and in Litge the Anarchists, out of hatred to a 
Commandant of gendarmerie, wrecked the entrance-halls 
of two contiguous houses, and out of hatred for the 
Church, destroyed a window full of ancient and irre- 
placeable stained glass; but in all States Ministers of 
the Interior were keenly on the alert; Commissioners of 
Police employed spies innumerable ; the huge garrisons of 
the great cities were under arms, artillery even being kept 
in readiness; and the Secret Societies, afraid of Laws 
of Public Safety under which their leaders might be 
transported en masse, passed the word to be orderly 
and quiet. There were, therefore, no outbreaks; but 
except in London, where a huge gathering of sight- 
seers and working men amused themselves by listening 
to speeches in favour of shorter hours, the day cannot 
be said to have been one of enjoyment. Outside these 
islands, the well-to-do felt’ anxious, and the ill-to-do felt 
repressed. There is a general sense that the quiet of the 
day proved nothing, except that armed insurrection is 
impossible while the armies are loyal; and in Paris 
especially there is even an impression, which has, we are 
struck to observe, quite captured the Times’ correspondent, 
that the order maintained is of itself most ominous, as 
indicating that the disorderly have passed under the 
secret and stringent discipline of leaders who may at an 
unexpected moment give the order for attack. The view 
does not commend itself to us, as we have more faith in 
the instinct of the disorderly for disobedience, and believe 
that the quiet was rather a result of the fear enter- 
tained by the saner agitators lest society should be 
provoked into terrible measures of repression; but its 
existence is by far the most noteworthy phenomenon of 
the May Day demonstrations. That Labour should 
have its féte-day is natural enough, and only shows 
a certain increase of consciousness on the part of 
labourers in the existence of common interests among 
them ; but why is Prosperity so anxious, suspicious, even 
angry, at the new development? The answer is, that the 
well-to-do expect an “ugly rush,” ending in some form, 
more or less violent, of redistribution; but why do they 
expect it so timorously to-day more than heretofore? 
Everybody sees clearly that the power of resistance in the 
hands of organised society never was so great; that insur- 
rection has become, owing to the growth of Continental 
armies and the new methods of scientific warfare, only an 
anachronism. Nobody pretends that the workers, whatever 
their genuine grievances either as to pay or over-work, are 
worse off than they were; while the enormous increase 
in their legal power, the new laws which give them either 
the direct control of Legislatures, or a preponderating 
weight in them, ought to have increased the disinclination 
to violence. The well-to-do of the Continent, however, 
reject these arguments, unanswerable as they seem, and 
betray a deepening conviction that the multitude is “dan- 
gerous,” that it is in some way or other hostile, and that 
fear of its action is not only justifiable, but is a kind of 
duty with all wise and reasonable men. That is a most 
unhealthy condition of the educated mind, for its logical 
outcome would be a civil war between the different strata 
of society ; and no thoughtful observer can avoid the wish 
to ascertain, if possible, what its origin may be. It is not, 
we all know, an increase in the strength of the lowest class, 
or in its sufferings, or in its powerlessness to realise its wishes 
through peaceful and legalised action. Then what is it? 
We cannot fully answer the question, any more than the 
statesmen who are pondering over it, sometimes, as in 
Prince Bismarck’s case and M. Loubet’s, with expressions 
which indicate despair; but there is one great social sign 
which it is useful to record, and that is the increase in the 
general sense of popular pitilessness. It is not only that 
nobody expects the great corporation of the poor to be 
Christian, though that is of itself a most noteworthy fact, 
but that nobody expects it to be philanthropic. A kind of 
fever of philanthropy is raging in all other classes, from 
the Sovereigns downwards; pain itself is condemned as 
evil, even when lawfully inflicted for good ends; and any 
report of “suffering,” even among the most degraded, 





rouses all Europe to protest. An eviction j 

as an oppression, and that a capitalist shou ae 
pay his employés, is regarded as tyranny little inferig = 
moral delinquency to deliberate murder. Kindlin mek 
declared to be the highest virtue, and is demanded = 1 
men, except, indeed, of the immense majority. The ~ 
expected to be pitileesly selfish. If they have the : 
it is believed they will ruin the rich, evict all landlon “~ 
without compensation, and destroy all visible pro 
merely because to those who have none, mime ? 
offensive. Nobody even imagines that a multitude Be it 
be unwilling to rob; that employés would spare py 
ployer’s wealth ; that those below would hesitate to inflicr 
on those above all the miseries for which those pe 
now feel and express such pity. Mercy, in fact, ig i. 
plicitly denied to be a quality of the poor. Moreover, 
and this is more wonderful still, not only is the new 
power not expected to be pitiful or even just, but its 
pitilessness is not attributed to it as discreditable. No 
popular orator urges the multitude to mercy, no Socialist 
leader sets before them benevolence to the rich as an idea] 
no agitator urges on behalf of the well-to-do the claim of 
a common brotherhood. Humanity is held to mean the 
poor, and while no sentence is severe enough for the man 
who plunders a savings-bank, no sentence is too light for 
the employé who only empties his master’s till. The 
small corporations, City Guilds for example, are adjured 
every day to think of the misery of poor folk; but 
no one sets before strikers the misery they often inflict 
upon the rich. Not only is the Gospel of Christ not 
pressed upon the poor, but the gospel of Rousseay 
is carefully, when the rich are concerned, withdrawn 
from their consideration. They are expected as wise 
men to make selfishness their only law, to press all 
just claims to the uttermost farthing, and to take every. 
thing they can get, without a thought of acknowledgment, 
If mine-lessees reduce wages, that is oppression; but if 
miners destroy profits, that is only a doubtful though 
very natural exercise of a right. The doctrine of brother- 
hood having been employed against every variety of old 
tyrant, is withdrawn from the cognisance of the new one, 
as almost too inept for his consideration. The orator 
who shows Socialists that they will ruin themselves, is 
cheered by a part of society as a wise man ; but the orator 
who adjured them to have pity for innocent masters, would 
be treated, and that by very excellent people, as a feeble 
fanatic. 

The consciousness that this is so, that the spirit of 
mercy has not yet developed itself in the corporation of 
the poor, is at least one great cause of the undue terror 
manifested all over the Continent by all who have any- 
thing to lose. They are face to face, they think, with a 
power at once pitiless and pagan, and they shrink before 
its movements because they expect, if those movements 
are uncontrolled, some extremity of torture. Nobody 
faces an avalanche. The Anarchists are regarded as 
exemplars of what the people would be if let loose, and 
society prepares to defend itself against the ugly rush 
precisely as it would against a foreign invasion, and 
with precisely the same weapon of force scientifi- 
cally organised, and used without regard to anything 
but success. It is a bad position of affairs, and 
one which, in our judgment, has little that is real for its 
basis. Christianity is not dead, nor likely to die, and 
burning the capitalists as adherents of false economics, 
will no more make converts than burning the preachers, 
as the adherents of false creeds, did. The social impulse 
which created States and peoples is as active as ever, 
and will, in spite of wars and insurrections, keep the 
classes of any people fairly bound together. The cry 
of rage and hatred which produced the French Terror 
came from the People; but so did the cry of pity, 
which, with no consent from Tallien and his colleagues, 
brought the Terror summarily to an end. There is no 
King Multitude or Arch-Rebel Multitude ready to 
tread without compunction on the faces of all it has 
overthrown, but only a multitude of individuals a little 
inclined to blindness, and purposeless rushes, and hoarse 
laughter, but with as many separate ideas in it, and 
grades of passion, and desires for itself, as there are hearts 
in it, or heads. It wants shorter hours just now, and by- 
and-by it will get them, and probably better wages too, 
where they are too low, not by law, still less by violence, 
but by the operation of a new social feeling, an etiquette 
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—————— . 
ou like to call it so, which will make men reluctant to 


ify -work te at ney wakes 
to endure over-work, or a rate pay 

dea libood. No century is ever without some sort of 

n 


. i t nobody ever heard of a jacquerie which, 
i oly by legislation—that is, by the consent 
“ow ruling majority—succeeded. The unwisdom 
: the multitude may be justly dreaded; we cer- 
tai iy dread it ourselves, for there are points, like 
+ Y eade upon which experience teaches nothing, and 
Lire seems powerless to enlighten; but its fury is an 
a aiatel and passing phenomenon which will produce 
ae isolated miseries. Anarchism by its very nature can 
ee nothing, and will be only a temporary social or 
focal horror, like piracy or the strange epidemic of rick- 
purning which once broke out in our own midst; and 
Socialism will end in new experiments in combination, and 

rhaps a further sacrifice made by the strong for 
the benefit of the weak. We utterly deprecate the 
mad bitterness which all over the Continent, and even 
here, is springing up between classes, and which is 
as bad when it infects the educated as when it poisons 
the impulses of the mass. Both have to keep their heads, 
and learn charity, if civilisation is to continue; and bad 
as some of the signs are, if we may trust all modern history, 
they will. We understand the spasm of feeling which the 
recent outbreak of Anarchism has produced, but Europe 
is not going to end its struggle of centuries towards the 
light in the cataclysm of a social war. It is the fear 
above and the bitterness below, which alone make the 
Fite of Labour formidable; and they are both only 
phenomena of the hour. 





SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT ON POLITICAL 
PROSPECTS. 


IR WILLIAM HARCOURT thinks that the anticipa- 
tions of the Unionists as to the insurmountable 
difficulties which will attend the attempt to put Mr. Glad- 
stone’s policy into practical operation, if he should win the 
General Election, is very like ‘the consolation which a 
lady sometimes takes to herself, when another has been 
preferred, in the spiteful satisfaction of thinking how 
miserable the wedded pair will be.” Possibly. But does 
it not generally happen that where there is bond-fide 
evidence of want of confidence between the affianced pair, 
these predictions, whether spiteful or not, turn out to be 
true? What better preparation is there for an unhappy 
marriage than concealments such as those which the Glad- 
stonian Party is doing its best to excuse, of the intentions 
of the suitor, if he may but succeed in obtaining the con- 
fidence of the object of his affection without giving his 
own confidence frankly to her as to the settlement 
he proposes? We have all of us heard of cases 
in which the lady was only too willing to ignore 
the most pertinent of all questions as to the future 
purposes of the gentleman, lest the investigation should 
end in breaking off the match; but we do not usually find 
that weakness of that kind ends satisfactorily for either 
party. Nothing certainly is more conspicuous, and, we 
might almost say, more ostentatious, than the ominous 
silence which Mr. Gladstone and all his lieutenants 
keep on the two most important of all questions as to 
Irish Home-rule. What do they propose to do with 
a steadfastly irreconcilable Ulster? And what do 
they propose to do in the way of reconciling the 
Irish demand for an independent and uncontrolled Par- 
liament in Dublin with the English demand for the 
power and right of overruling the decisions of that 
Parliament in the interests of justice and of the 
United Kingdom? These are not minor questions. They 
involve the most obvious and far-reaching interests, and it 
is impossible to pretend that a contract which is made 
without any understanding at all as to the decision of 
either question, can be fulfilled without leading to the 
most bitter mutual recriminations. Even if Sir William 
Harcourt were right in attributing to mere spite the pre- 
diction of an unhappy future for any arrangement 
Which leaves the settlement of these matters out of 
account, is it not a kind of spite which has only too solid 
@ ground for its evil anticipations? When a Catholic 
marries a Protestant without any previous agreement as 
to how the children are to be brought up, do we not all 
know that, as a rule, the issue is fullof unhappiness? Yet 
that is precisely the situation as regards Mr. Gladstone’s 





obstinate silence as to the fate of Ulster after the con- 
cession of a Dublin Parliament and Administration has been 
made. And that, too, is precisely the situation as regards . 
Mr. Gladstone’s obstinate silence on the relations between 
theIrish and the English Parliaments after the new arrange- 
ment shall have been carried out. These delicate subjects 
are avoided lest the discussion of them should break off 
the match, without considering how big with future 
quarrels this short-sighted and ill-omened silence must be. 
But, after all, it is by no means certain that this short- 
sighted and ill-omened silence can be maintained. Sir 
William Harcourt thinks it can, and maintains it; Mr. 
Morley, too, indulges the same hope, and even heaves in 
public his sigh of relief that Mr. Blane has withdrawn his 
motion ; but some of the most keen-witted members of the 
party are beginning apparently to think otherwise. Sir 
Charles Russell, who made a speech for the Gladstonian 
candidate at North Hackney on Tuesday, described the issue 
before the country as “ Home-rule all round, Home-rule 
for the English, Welsh, and Scotch counties, and Home- 
rule for Ireland.”” Unless the English, Welsh, and Scotch 
counties are to be satisfied with County Councils, in 
which case they have it already and have not yet to 
get it, that is one way of saying that this delicate 
subject can no longer be avoided, and of announcing 
that the question raised, directly Mr. Gladstone gave up 
the exclusion of Irish representatives from Westminster, as 
to the relation of the Irish Legislature to the Legislature of 
the United Kingdom, can only be solved by the disinte- 
gration of the United Kingdom into parts, and the federa- 
tion of these parts again into a Congressional whole. Now, 
that is giving up the policy of reserve altogether, and 
though Sir Charles Russell is not one of the official leaders 
of the party, his position is prominent enough, and his 
influence with the Irish Nationalists is weighty enough, to 
be significant of the increasing difficulty of preserving the 
mysterious silence to which Mr. Gladstone and Sir William 
Harcourt and Mr. Morley have as yet so obstinately ad- 
hered. But if it should prove that the hush is to 
be broken, and that the delicate questions which have 
been felt so dangerous as to render both parties un- 
willing to open their mouths lest the match should 
be broken off, are to be bluntly canvassed and deter- 
mined, we are by no means without confidence that 
even at this eleventh hour the country will decline the 
perilous leap which it is proposed to take. When you press 
a break-neck leap on a great people, the best chance may 
be to get it taken in the dark. So soon as the precipice 
becomes plainly visible, and the hopelessness of reaching 
the other side in safety stares us in the face, even the most 
passionate and ardent of political disciples may start back. 
And for our parts, we cannot believe that the calm proposal 
to cut up the United Kingdom into bits and cast it into this 
Medea’s cauldron in the hope of renovating its youth, can 
ever be enthusiastically accepted even by the most 
enamoured of the Gladstonian constituencies. The notion 
of having one Parliament and Ministry for England, and a 
quite different Parliament and Ministry for the United 
Kingdom, is so genuinely monstrous, so preposterously 
absurd, that even the least educated democracy must 
shrink from a course so capricious and perverse. You 
might as well propose to federate Russia, the Caucasus, 
and Finland, so that Russia should have one Legislature and 
Government, the Caucasus another, Finland a third, and 
the Federal Power representing the Union of Russia, the 
Caucasus, and Finland, a fourth and distinct Legislature and 
a fourth and distinct Administration, which might happen 
to be quite opposed to that of Russia. Such a proposal 
would be laughed out of court, yet it would hardly be more 
preposterous than that which should set up a Federal 
Government of what we now call the United Kingdom, in 
which England might be visibly overpowered and con- 
trolled by a combination of the majority in Scotland, 
Ireland, and Wales with the English minority against 
the will of the English people. No stable equilibrium 
could possibly result from setting on foot so absurd a 
rivalry as that between the great majority of 24,000,000 
of people of large resources, and the composite State 
comprising 35,000,000 of people amongst whom the 
24,000,000 were included. It would be about as wise as to 
allow the two men whom the strong man, Mr. Sandow, ran 
into Nice the other day, holding them at arm’s-length, to 
outvote the man who ran them in, and yet expect him to 
obey their majority of wills, while the muscles of the 
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minority of arms so easily overruled the muscles of the 
majority of arms. 

Mr. Gladstone talks of the mystery in the policy of the 
Government, though he cannot lay his finger on a single 
inexplicable or even paradoxical element of its policy ; while 
he himself, with his finger on his lips, enjoins a political 
hush on all his followers, though this enforced silence is 
becoming, as we see by Sir Charles Russell’s example as well 
as by Mr. Asquith’s, absolutely intolerable to the most 
sagacious of his followers. Mr. Asquith has told his 
constituents in Fife that of course the Irish Legislature 
must be virtually independent, and that its decisions can- 
not possibly be overruled at Westminster, except under 
pain of bringing back all the evils which the concession of 
a separate Legislature and Administration to Ireland is 
intended to remove. Sir Charles Russell indicates the 
same solution ; while Mr. Fowler, and others of the Glad- 
stonian Party, are preaching everywhere that of course the 
Parliament at Westminster will be answerable for the 
justice and fairness of Irish legislation. Hitherto, no doubt, 
the English democracy have not taken these contradictions 
fairly in. And Mr. Gladstone apparently, seconded by 
Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Morley, hopes by vehemently 
discouraging all this comparing of political notes, to keep 
the English democracy in its half-conscious and almost 
narcotised condition. But it is not an easy matter. The 
attempt to suppress all talk of the settlements before 
a marriage comes off, and this, too, in the presence 
of those who must bear the blame if the settlements 
are unsatisfactory, is not a very hopeful one. It may 
succeed, in spite of such spoil-sports as Sir Charles 
Russell and Mr. Asquith. But if it does succeed now, it 
will only succeed at the cost of causing a great reaction when 
the blunder is exposed. And for the leaders who originate 
this policy of mystification to charge the Government with 
mystery, is indeed unfortunate and mal-d-propos. Mr. Glad- 
stone should have carefully avoided yesterday week, instead 
of introducing, the subject of political mystification. While 
he is doing all in his power to keep his own secret, if, indeed, 
it is not a secret even to himself, concerning the scheme 
which is to replace the scheme of 1886, it displays a singular 
want of tact to assail the Government for the mystery 
which it makes over the postponement of its Irish Local 
Government Bill. Mr. Balfour replies quite frankly that 
there is no mystery about the matter ; that, the Opposition 
having threatened that Bill with the most determined 
obstruction, it did appear well to the Government to secure 
the progress of other measures which are not so threatened, 
and not to play into the hands of the Opposition by placing 
in the front of the battle a measure which is to be so vio- 
lently resisted that the whole Session might easily be 
wrecked if all other measures were to be postponed to it. 
No reply could be franker. Let Mr. Gladstone, Sir William 
Harcourt, and Mr. Morley imitate that frankness, and we 
shall no longer despair of a good majority at the General 
Election. 





AHAB IN PARLIAMENT. 


W* give Mr. Haldane great credit for the Bill 

the second reading of which he moved on 
Wednesday, for enabling local authorities to expropriate 
land. He has the courage of his opinions, and when he 
proposes to introduce a measure offensive to all owners 
of urban land, as well as all sound economists, he very 
properly takes pains to make the measure as offensive 
as possible. The world shall not say of him that he 
sweetens his nasty drugs. He does not bother himself 
with fine distinctions, but boldly proposes to legislate that 
if Ahab wants Naboth’s vineyard, he shall have power to 
buy it, because he is Ahab; and that if Frederick desires 
Arnold’s mill, he shall have the right to take it, because he 
is King, at market price. No other justification is so much 
as pleaded. If the community of Huddersfield considers 
it to be to its interest to own Huddersfield, and so settle 
its own rents, it is to buy Huddersfield at a valuation, 
whether the owners like it or not. Those unlucky persons 
may be attached, as Naboth was, to that particular 
property ; they may take a pride in the foresight which 
created it ; or they may think their management wiser than 
the management of ignorant ratepayers would be—there is 
no limit to human vanity, and we have known men even 
say that a horse gains speed from good riding—or 
they may hope that the value of Huddersfield will rise ; 





but all that is of no importance. The seeeaseteamll 

King, and as King is red invested ehh eon 18 Dow 
even Orientals have perceived to be unjust an Which 
even Frederick the Great, a born despot if ever th wae 
one, shrank from using. Some of our readers ual — 
we are exaggerating ; but there is no mistake in ana re 
Here are Mr. Asquith’s words, he ardently sup Hii ter, 
Bill, and few men in England are more a et ye 
explain the precise meaning of any Act :—« This Bill ~“ 
poses to give the local authority a general power to ac ro 
land in the local interest. If this Bill were passed "the 
local authority might deal with the case of a comparatiy ly 
small but growing town which was becoming the nite of 
any industry, or which was resorted to for purposes of 
pleasure or recreation, but the land in which belonged to 
a single person, who for some motive or other refused to 
sell the land at all, or only on his own terms. Instance 

of this kind had been stated in the House. Was tt 
House going to allow private property in land to be 
carried to such a length that the whole growing lif 

and development of a community of human bein . 
should rest upon the decision of a single person ?” 
There is to be no reference to a Court of Justice: 
no reference to Parliament, which is above local preposses. 
sions ; no reference to anybody except the President of the 
Local Government Board, who will naturally want the 
town to vote for his party; and no proof that the expro. 
priation will be useful except the fiat of the expropriators 

Armed with the consent of the Local Government Board, 
the community is to decide what its interests are, and what 
person’s property would advance them, and then is to take 
that property at a valuation as between willing buyer and 
willing seller,—that is, at the lowest price decent valuers 
—who want the custom of the town—can be induced to 
fix. The result, of course, is that all land and houses 
exposed to such a liability would fall in value, that all 
local authorities would become jobbers in land, and that 
the elective Boards would be crowded with men anxious to 
sell their rotten properties to the Municipality. The 
management would be almost sure to be costly, because 
the Municipality could not afford to affront large 
bodies of electors by evicting for rent, and if the 
prosperity of the town decayed, a heavy burden would 
be thrown upon the rates. The energy of specu- 
lators, lease-buyers, builders, and all the rest of those 
who improve towns, would be brought to a standstill, 
improvement being useless if one many-headed owner is 
to monopolise all benefit; and, in fact, private enterprise 
would be suspended in favour of the action of “ Councils,” 
which may be as pure as everybody says the London 
County Council is—it is just three years old—or may be 
as corrupt as the old Municipality of New York un. 
doubtedly was. Mr. Haldane had, indeed, the hardihood to 
assert that democracies always hated jobbery, and for any- 
thing we know, he may be right ; but they constantly in all 
quarters of the world elect jobbers; and it is the jobbing 
Councillors, not the jobbers’ masters, with whom power 
practically resides. And this violent change in our historic 
practice, this plunge of all towns into vast speculations, 
is to be effected for what ? For no reason at all, except a 
presumption that a body of men will manage property in 
the general interest better than an individual. We do 
not believe a word of it, holding that Bumble is, on the 
whole, a stupid manager; but allowing it to be true, what 
gives Bumble a right to strip the man less wise than 
himself ? Mr. Asquith can make a much better use 
of Mr. Smith’s law-books than Mr. Smith can; but 
has he therefore a right to compel Smith to sell him his 
library ? 

The many-headed Ahab is not, however, satisfied yet; 
nor is Mr. Haldane. As if his Bill were not disagreeable 
enough, he has inserted in it clauses intended to transfer the 
“unearned increment ” of urban land from its owner to the 
community. The scheme proposed for this purpose is new, 
and isingeniously contrived to unite a maximum of injustice 
to owners with a minimum of good to those for whom the 
owners are to be despoiled. Any local authority which covets 
a rising urban estate, may warn its owner of its awakened 
desire. The estate must then be valued, and—paid for ? Not 
a bit of it. It must be retained by the owner for twenty 
years, at any moment of which Ahab may buy it at the 
original price (!) plus a valuation for any improvements 
which the owner may have effected in the interim, and which 
have improved the rent. In other words, Ahab is authorised 
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e whole increment of value in a rising estate, 
ghile he is at liberty to throw any declining property 
k upon its owner s hands. Moreover, he may at the 
pss f the twenty years renew for twenty years 
and thus for ever claim any benefit the unhappy 
er of urban land may have hoped to obtain from the 
crowth of the city, or the increase of commerce, or his 
on cleverness in hitting the public taste. There is abso- 
jutely no justice in such a proceeding, unless it is extended 
y all property whatever, and the result of adopting it would 
be that no improvement would take place in urban pro- 
ities. Speculation is impossible unless the speculator feels 
sare of benefiting ; and even building for oneself is useless, if 
one’s house, as the trees grow round it, is to be taken away. 
The consequence of the Bill, therefore, would be that the 
owner would be despoiled of his right to improve, and the 
community would get nothing by despoiling him. Why, 
moreover, is the rule to be extended to land only? Mr. 
Cunninghame Graham 1s not a very wise man, perhaps, 
put surely he had right on his side when he interjected 
that Mr. Asquith ought to extend the principle he de- 
fended to shares and stocks. Why not? There are 
thousands of men among us who are rich because 
their shares have risen in value while they slept, and 
if the one unearned increment belongs to the com- 
munity, why does not the other? Mr. Asquith says 
the quantity of land is limited, and therefore land is a 
monopoly; but so is almost anything, from shares in the 
Suez Canal to the proprietorship of a patent which you did 
not invent. Suppose ‘Orme’ had won the Derby, and 
thereby tripled his value, would the difference have 
belonged to the community instead of the Duke of West- 
minster? And if so, why does not the community repay 
ihe Duke the value of his loss, which was not due to any 
action or fault of his? The truth is, that mortal wit can- 
not fix the precise portion of rightful ownership that 
belongs to each claimant of unearned increment, and it has 
therefore been, as a measure of expediency, left to the 
owner and the community, the owner taking nominally 
the whole right, but the community taking actually any 
rateor tax it pleases to put on. If a house, say in Thames 
Street, quintuples in value, the payment to the Munici- 
pality quintuples too, and so does the payment to the 
Income-tax. Neither has a right to the whole, and the 
community gets the best share, for it gets the right of 
imposing any tax it pleases. 
The Bill was of course rejected, by 223 to 148; but we 
shall see heaps of such Bills introduced, passed, and re- 
jected, before the new democracy has discovered that it 
can levy what it wants much quicker and more easily by 
taxation. There will be days of discussion, reams of 
printing, possibly many dissolutions, before we have 
arrived at the new system of municipal taxation to which 
there can be little doubt that we are tending. So be it, if 
it must be; but we do hope that the promoters of such 
Bills will enlighten the world first of all upon one im- 
portant point. Why do they think that the community, 
because it is many, has such different moral rights from any 
other King, who is only one? Surely if it is unjust for one 
man to take what does not belong to him, it is unjust for 
the community. Everything, it may be said, belongs to 
the community, if it chooses to exert its full rights, and 
We see no use in contesting the proposition; but still, it 
must surely be bound to take everything from all alike. 
It may have a perfect right to levy a rate of 20s. in the 
pound, or, indeed, if it wants the money, to make a rate to 
the extent of the capital value of the thing rated ; but it can 
hardly with justice tax red-haired men 10s. in the pound, 
and black-haired men double that amount. That, however, 
is what Mr. Asquith thinks just, when he affirms that the 
unearned increment of land may be taken away, but not 
the unearned increment, say, on the “ Broken Hill” shares 
belonging to a child. Fiscal legislation against classes 
must become at some point fiscal plunder, and it seems to 
us expedient, before we move far in that direction, to settle 
what that point is. 


to take th 





MR. MORLEY’S CONSERVATIVE SIDE. 


N R. JOHN MORLEY is evidently painfully conscious 
: that many of his party are getting ahead of him 
m the advocacy of a policy which, whether it be so or not 
in reality, seems to be democratic. On the subject of the 
Labour laws he is avowedly and strongly opposed to those 








legislative interferences with free choice and voluntary 
contract which the most advanced of the working classes 
now approve; and though on the subject of “ the unearned 
increment” he follows hesitatingly and cautiously in the 
steps of John Stuart Mill, and fortifies himself by his 
deference for the cool judgments of Mr. Asquith and Mr. 
Buxton, it is obvious that he follows with great searchings 
of heart, since he took care to impress on his entertainers 
at the National Liberal Club on Wednesday, that he could 
not assent “ to all its proposals in detail,” and that he did 
not approve the way in which it was intended in the Bill 
for the compulsory municipal acquisition of land, to carry 
out Mr. J. 8. Mill’s principle. On the abstract side of 
political questions, in short, Mr. Morley is well aware 
that the democracy is very ignorant, and only too 
ready to propose what would both fetter its own free- 
dom and undermine its own prosperity. And wherever 
he sees, or thinks that he sees, the disposition of the 
democracy to injure itself, he makes a firm stand, 
without showing any fear of resisting the democracy 
he desires to warn. What puzzles us is that, with the 
caution, manliness, and firmness which he exhibits on 
subjects like these, he should be so strangely and in- 
credibly reckless when he has to deal with constitutional 
issues a great deal more dangerous and a great deal more 
complex than any which involve only temporary experi- 
ments in the hours of labour, or temporary experiments 
in the appropriation of certain automatically increasing 
values to the revenues of the State. There is danger 
enough in such proposals as these, and terrible danger in 
fostering the spirit which has led to these proposals. But 
it seems to us perfectly trivial when compared with the 
danger of breaking with constitutional history and disin- 
tegrating the country as if the United Kingdom were a 
creature that could throw off its various limbs at pleasure, 
and replace them whenever the need came. Mr. Morley 
seems to us prudent where prudence is indeed most 
useful, but where even imprudence would hardly involve 
more serious consequences than loss of time and loss 
of wealth ; and imprudent where imprudence involves 
loss of national unity, of national continuity, and of 
national character. 

We suspect the truth to be that Mr. Morley has a great 
deal more reliance on his intellectual insights, than he has 
on those instinctive habits of mind on which so much of 
national strength and ability depends. When he sees, as 
he does see, the vast importance of individual self-reliance 
and independence, he makes a firm stand against those grow- 
ing tendencies to moral invalidism which are threatening 
all the manlier elements of the working man’s character. 
But when the question is of what seems to him mere 
national pride and wilfulness, he is ready to give way at 
once to any demand for change, however dangerous a 
revolution it may involve in all our constitutional arrange- 
ments, and however much it may seem to threaten that 
unity of life and community of purpose on which the 
mysterious but most real and potent source of strength 
called national life and character depend. Mr. Morley 
sees the force and meaning of the maxim, “It’s dogged 
as does it,” when applied to individual action. Let 
the State attempt to teach its individual citizens to 
look to it for help when they have been accustomed 
to lean on their own wills alone, and he immediately pro- 
tests powerfully and eloquently. But he has no real grasp 
of the value of the same elements of character when 
they affect the collective habits of a whole people, and 
seems ready to give way to every demand, however 
capricious, and however incalculable the consequences may 
be, if all that it seems to involve is the looser knitting 
of national organisation, the loss of collective energy 
and of concentrated political volition. If labourers ask 
the State to do for them what they are quite com- 
petent to do for themselves, he makes a manly protest. 
If sections of the nation ask to be liberated from an 
irksome authority which is, however, quite essential to 
anything like national unity and strength, he yields an 
easy assent, as if the secret of collective life were hidden 
from him, and the instinct at once of prompt obedience 
and of self-originating authority were not part and parcel 
of genuine power in any complex nation’s constitutional 
action. It is very curious to observe the same man at once 
so keen to see what involves the passing away of power 
from the life of the units which make up a nation, 
and so slow to see what involves the passing away of 
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power from the collective unity which is the nation. He 
is horrified at the willingness of the miner or the artisan 
to let the State dictate to him how many hours he shall 
work. But he is not horrified at all at letting any unruly 
section of a people dictate to the State which represents 
that people’s collective will and unity, what claims upon 
their obedience it shall withdraw, and how much it shall 
alter its whole habit of life in order to accommodate their 
reluctance to be bound by rules and to submit to authority. 
Yet there is just as much of the secret of power in the 
assertion of national will, as there is in the assertion of 
individual will. The nation which yields weakly to dis- 
organised and disorganising elements within it, is as sure 
to go to the bad, as the individual who allows himself to 
be infected by the reluctance of his fellow-men to rely on 
their own judgments and their own volition, is sure to go 
to the bad. But Mr. Morley understands the secret of 
power in individuals, while he looks upon the same 
element in the life of a nation as one of the imaginary 
assumptions of collective superstition. 

Mr. Morley told his audience at the National Liberal 
Club that he had been assured that it was his chief 
fault as a politician that he is not “suspicious” enough, 
—in other words, that he is too much disposed to accept 
innocently the motives to which politicians impute their 
own actions. We confess we think there is some truth 
in this, though the direction in which Mr. Morley is 
disposed to apply it by way of improving his political 
habit of mind, is not the right direction. He thinks he 
ought to suspect Ulster of being the tool of Mr. Chamber- 
lain, a very superstitious kind of suspicion indeed. No; 
but we think he might, with very great wisdom, take a 
little pains to suspect the motives of those Nationalist 
friends of his who have misled him so much both in office 
and out of it, and in whose complete political sincerity 
it seems to the rest of the world so wild a delusion to 
believe. He tells us-that he has never been able to make 
out what it is Ulster is afraid of in submitting to a 
National Legislature in Dublin. We should have thought 
it plain enough to any eyes but Mr. Morley’s, of what 
Ulster is afraid. It is afraid that Nationalist Ireland, 
with a Legislature and Government of its own, will be a 
caricature of Nationalist Ireland with nothing but 
a League and conspiracy of its own; that it will 
do by law and the edict of Government, what it 
did recently by the authority of the League and the edict 
of its officers during the six years of partial anarchy; that 
it will bear cruelly on minorities, whether religious or 
political ; that it will apportion taxation so as to oppress 
the well-to-do and spare the idle; that it will shield the 
poor when they do not keep their contracts, and oppress 
the rich; that it will not protect the Protestant child in 
the midst of Catholics, though it will protect the Catholic 
child in the midst of Protestants; that it will be jealous 
of the power of Great Britain, and do all it can to weaken 
the hands of the State of which it is a constituent part ; 
that it will accustom its representatives in the central 
Parliament to intrigue for concessions to Ireland, instead 
of considering the welfare of the whole State,—in a word, 
that it will not be a just power, but will pursue those 
habits of perverse and shifty policy in which it has been 
training itself for these last ten years and more. Surely 
it is not very unnatural that Ulster, seeing how little of 
justice there has been in the Nationalist Party, and how 
much of cruelty and craft, should be violently repelled by 
the prospect of giving up the just, if often blundering and 
clumsy, rule of the Parliament and Ministers at West- 
minster, for the unscrupulous and underhanded ways of 
a Parliament and Government which would more or less 
reflect the habits and policy of the National League. 


OUR SUCCESS AND OUR DANGER IN 
AFGHANISTAN. 

HERE isa great danger ahead, perhaps immediately 
ahead, in Afghanistan; but it must be acknowledged 
that up to to-day our recent policy there has been wonder- 
fully successful. It has had two definite and great objects, 
—to fortify our own frontier so that no Russian army can 
pass it without unendurable loss; and to make of the 
Asiatic Savoy a buffer-State, which prevents actual con- 
tact with Russia, yet in the event of actual invasion would 
act as our own advance-guard. Atan immense expense in 
treasure, but at little expense in life, the first object has 
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frontier railways enables the Government to i 
it at will for frontier defence, the passes are fora 
and through one of them we can, vid Quetta, ady, - 
should need arise, into Candahar and strike the flank? 
any invading Russian force. Moreover, the conciliatio . 
Beloochistan protects the left flank of the frontier s “ss . 
while the improvements in the harbour of K urraches ae 
the growth of the Indus flotilla, enable us to Pe 
reinforcements from Egypt and Great Britain in legs ¢j 
than during the Mutiny we forwarded them to Caleutts 
and Bombay. The scientific frontier of which Lord 
Beaconsfield dreamed has been shamefully costly ; butt 
has been obtained, and as against Russia the Indian 
Empire, if unshaken by internal insurrection, is almost 
impregnably strong. The second and more difficult 
object has also been attained. The vigorous and cruel 
tyrant whom we have supported in Afghanistan has 
reduced his fierce clans to an obedience such ag the 
never paid even to Dost Mahommed, who had hardly a 
greater genius for government, and was much less feared. 
and throughout his wild Kingdom Abdurrahman is obeyed 
as well as any monarch ever was in the Middle Ages of 
Europe. He has to put down resistance now and then 
and execute noble after noble; but his power is never 
seriously threatened, and his own agents tremble at his 
lightest word. He has, moreover, it is now clear, decided 
that he and his people, while retaining an independence so 
full that they will permit no white Ambassador to enter 
Cabul, must permanently remain the friends of the 
Southern Empire, and must even, should the need arise 
openly take its side and resist a Russian advance by 
arms. We see no reason whatever to doubt that the 
great State paper a translation of which is published in the 
Overland Bombay Gazette of April 9th (pp. 8 and 9), is an 
authentic document. No one not an Englishman could or 
would have forged it, for it is all in the English interest; 
yet its thoughts are not English, while one of its strongest 
arguments, the excessive danger incurred by Mussulman 
women from contact with any Christian soldiery, and the 
consequent certainty of a massacre if any such Christian 
garrison occupied Afghan cities, would have occurred 
only to a Mussulman author. The paper is clearly what 
it professes to be, a report of Abdurrahman’s argu. 
ments in Durbar in favour of fighting Russia if she 
should cross the frontier, uttered originally in 1886 after 
the Penjdeh incident, but taken down by the scribes, sub- 
sequently circulated to all absent chiefs, and now allowed to 
cross the frontier as the full expression of the permanent 
policy of Afghanistan. That policy is to fight Russia, 
because if she invades India, either directly through 
Afghanistan or by the Persian route, she must hold the 
Afghans down. If they are hostile, she will do this by 
force, disarming the whole population to its eternal dis- 
grace; and if they are friendly, she will expend them by 
placing them in the front of the army of invasion into 
India. Abdurrahman does not blame the Russians for 
this or anything else, except interference with the women, 
for which he equally blames all Christian soldiery; he 
accepts the whole thing as a natural scheme of conquest, 
and simply points out that it is incidentally fatal to the 
Afghans, who have no such calamity to dread from the 
British, not because they are better or less ambitious, but 
because they do not desire to invade Asiatic Russia, and 
therefore will not have any necessity to cross Afghanistan. 
It is quite strange to see how little love the Ameer pro- 
fesses for his Southern friends. He openly charges Ameer 
Yakoob with madness for admitting Sir Louis Cavagnar 
to Cabul, and so ensuring a renewal of the strife of forty 
years; but he is a statesman, he accepts facts as they are, 
and he sees clearly that, danger for danger, the one from 
the South is comparatively inappreciable. It is the interest 
of the Russians to enter Afghanistan, and it is not the 
interest of the English,—that is his whole argument, 
pressed home in a series of exhaustive hypotheses all of 
which mean the same thing, that if the Russians enter, 
the Afghans will be their slaves. 

It would, therefore, be difficult to imagine a strongé! 
position for the Northern defence of India than we possess 
as we stand; but then, how long shall we stand there! 
If it was a powerful dynasty which accepted this policy, ! 
might last for generations ; but Abdurrahman’s ascendency 
is individual, the result in part, no doubt, of birth, but 
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f his own character, which is that of a thoroughly 
tyrant, who sheds no blood without reason, but 
lieves terror essential to Asiatic government, 
and would butcher a population rather than suffer 
+ to resist his wiser will. His ascendency depends 
=. himself, and he is sixty-two, if not a year older; 
he has for years been the victim of a slow but incurable 
disease, and his health has of late created constant 
and lively alarm—and hope—among the followers near 
enough to hear what the physicians say. He has plenty 
of “ successors "of a sort, but not one of them has any 
hold upon the clans, while in the course of his terrible 
career he has incurred enmities among them never to be 
allayed. At the first news of his death, every clan-chief, 
every satrap, every owner of a hill-castle, would spring to 
arms, and in a week Afghanistan would be a scene of pur- 
seless but sanguinary civil war, with India and Russia 
joking on with hands upon their swords, every chieftain 
demanding assistance from one Power or the other, and 
the one surviving Douranee known to be competent to 
govern, Ayoub Khan, who defeated us on the Helmund, 
hurrying up from Russian territory to put his popularity 
to the test, and win a throne or a grave. The results of 
the craft and energy and expenditure of thirteen years, 
would be overthrown in a day; and the Indian Viceroy 
would be compelled to decide at once whether he would 
occupy Candahar, and so make every Afghan a deadly foe, 
or await the result of the internal struggle, and rely on 
the truth, so often proved in Afghan politics, that 
the Prince who mounts the throne of Cabul must 
be the English sentry to the North. It does not 
matter two straws what his own views are at the 
beginning of his reign. He must, to reign in safety at 
all, keep out the white men, and he can do it only by 
reliance on the Southern Empire, which asks of him 
simply that, and which if he will grant that, will give 
him the means of consolidating his power within his own 
dominions. The Asiatic Savoyard must lean on the 
Southern Colossus, because it asks nothing of him but the 
status quo ; while the Northern one asks of him a free route 
to India, which, as Abdurrahman has stated in so many 
words, brings with it either the humiliation or the destruc- 
tion of the Afghan people. 

We earnestly trust that if the contingency occurs, and 
it may occur at any hour, the Indian Government will have 
the self-control and resolution to follow the policy hitherto 
so successful, and acknowledge the master of Afghanistan, 
even if it be Ayoub Khan. It is all nonsense about his 
Russian training and antipathy for Englishmen. He is 
not so much a Russian as Abdurrahman was ; and monarchs 
have no antipathies. A Douranee monarch cares for him- 
self, his creed, and the independence of Afghans, and 
would see London and St. Petersburg perish together with 
tranquil satisfaction. He is guided by his interest, and as 
every successive Ameer has known—even that strange 
Saul, the hypochondriac Shere Ali—his interest carries 
him speedily and inevitably into the camp of the English, 
who want many things and many territories, but do not 
want ‘Asiatic Russia, and therefore are willing that white 
soldiers should not traverse Afghanistan. We trust, we 
say, the Government will act thus; but there is much 
reason to fear that it may arrive at a contrary decision. If 
Russian soldiers, however few, cross the frontier in support 
of Ayoub, or any other candidate, the British mind will be 
deeply stirred ; and there exists in India, and indeed at 
home, a “ Forward party” which longs for Candahar and 
Herat, which disbelieves utterly in Afghan friendship—as if 
friendship mattered when the nexus of interest is made of 
steel—and which believes, in spite of the evidence of half- 
a-century, that Afghanistan can be held down. It cannot 
be held down, except at a cost in life, in energy, and in 
treasure wrung from India sufficient to make our sove- 
reignty there not only profitless but immoral. We can 
wait behind the Himalayan wall till Afghanistan has an 
Ameer again ; and then, willingly or unwillingly, he must 
accept the old position as sentry on guard, pacing the 
Indian rampart to the North. 
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THE COST OF LORD WANTAGE’S SCHEME. 


T is greatly to be hoped that when people hear that the 
Parliamentary Return showing the estimated extra 

cost to the United Kingdom and to India of carrying out 
the recommendations of Lord Wantage’s Committee, states 








that some £2,000,000 will be required for the English 
items, and about £840,000 for the Indian, they will 
not conclude that it is impossible to do anything to im- 
prove the Army without putting an extra burden of at 
least £2,000,000 on the English taxpayer. Nothing could 
be more fallacious than any such conclusion. The return 
in question shows that this would be the cost of doing all 
the many things recommended by the Committee. A 
number of these, however, though excellent reforms and 
of great importance, are not vital, and the Return may 
therefore be considered and acted on in detail. As we 
pointed out before, the essential requirement of the Army is 
better human material. We get just enough good material, 
as a rule, to be able to make up a creditable Army for ser- 
vice abroad, not enough to give us an efficient Home Army. 
The result is that our Home Army is, as Lord Wolseley said, 
“a squeezed lemon.” India, Egypt, Malta, and Gibraltar 
have all the juice, and we have only the pips, pulp, and 
skin. Hence the primary requirement of the Army is to 
find conditions of service which will enable us to enlist 
nothing but good human material, and so allow the Home 
Army to be kept up to something like the foreign service 
standard. Nowit is obvious that the only way to get better 
human material is to make the service more tempting. 
But common-sense shows that the best, indeed the only 
way to do this, is to offer better conditions. Accordingly, 
Lord Wantage’s Committee, after a thorough investigation 
of the subject, recommended a certain scheme for making 
the soldier’s position more attractive. This was the main- 
stay of their proposals. Their other recommendations 
concerned various reforms for increasing the efficiency of 
the Army, and were no doubt very useful; but that which 
has to do with the securing a better supply of men was 
the essential recommendation. Supposing, then, that we 
cannot get the Government to consent to the whole, it 
may be quite worth while to get them to carry out a part 
of the scheme. 

It will beremembered that, in effect, what Lord Wantage’s 
Committee proposed as to the conditions of service in the 
future, was to make an increase of 3d. per day in the 
messing allowances, to do away with the system of com- 
pulsory stoppages under which the soldier’s pocket-money 
is now sometimes reduced to zero, and in addition, to give a 
bond-fide free kit for use abroad and at sea, as well as at 
home. The extra cost to the United Kingdom and India 
of these items is returned as follows :—Freeing the soldier 
from compulsory stoppages not due to negligence or mis- 
conduct—e.g., hospital stoppages, barrack damages, tailors’ 
and shoemakers’ bills—would cost an extra £142,000 to 
the United Kingdom, and an extra £75,000 to India. 
Giving each soldier throughout the Army 3d. a day as 
messing allowance, the extra cost on present establish- 
ments would be, for the United Kingdom, £667,200; and 
for India, £319,000. As regards clothing, allowing the 
soldiers to retain their “time-expired clothing,” making 
all issues to recruits new, and providing certain “articles 
of necessaries” free, annually would come to £69,000 
for the United Kingdom, and £20,000 for India. The 
cost of abolishing stoppages for sea-kit, a great hardship 
to the soldier, would, again, be £1,000 for England, and 
£3,500 for India; while India alone would have to 
find an extra £45,000 for providing the special Indian 
“white and khaki” clothing free. From these figures 
it will be seen that the total extra cost for the United 
Kingdom would be £879,200; and for India, £462,500. 
Surely this is not too large a sum of money to ask for 
making the conditions of military service attractive to 
the classes likely to enlist. That it would make them 
attractive, we cannot doubt. All the evidence shows that 
the men regard the present system of petty stoppages as a 
very great grievance, as well as something very like a 
breach of contract, considering the representations made 
to soldiers on enlistment. They would hardly be human 
if they did not. Every one who has ever worked for wages 
knows that there is nothing so irksome as automatic de- 
ductions from the pay agreed on. However much they 
may be nominally foreseen, they come as a disagreeable 
and irritating surprise. The pay-receiver likes to feel 
that his pay is his peculium—a certainty which will 
come like the sunrise—and the possibility that it may 
be docked of a sixth, or even a twelfth, is a per- 
petual source of worry. The private cannot with 
any satisfaction plan out how he will spend his money 
—such planning is half the pleasure of the posses- 
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sion of money—for he never knows whether a stoppage 
for sea-kit, for Indian clothing, for barrack damages, or 
for renewals of clothing, may not sweep away the funds 
he had appropriated to this or that form of enjoyment. 
The soldier expects to be housed, clothed, and fed, and 
then to be allowed a certain sum of money clear to do 
what he likes with free from all risks of deduction; and 
till he gets that, he will never be satisfied, and will never 
feel that the Army is a pleasant place to be in. That the 
compulsory stoppages are among the chief causes of the 
unpopularity of the Army, we cannot doubt for a moment. 
They rankle in men’s minds, and make the ordinary private 
act rather as a scarecrow than what he should be, a recruit- 
ing agent. Here, then, we have a plain issue; we are told 
on the authority of one of the strongest and most thorough 
Committees that ever went into the subject, that we can 
make the service infinitely more attractive by spending some 
£900,000 a year. Shall we do so? Surely there can be but 
one answer. We do not believe for a moment that Mr. 
Stanhope need have the slightest fear as to the result of 
such a proposal in the House of Commons. In all proba- 
bility, too, the cost would not even be that estimated. Better 
conditions produce a better class of recruit. But a better 
class of recruit means less spent on hospitals. Sickness is 
a great source of loss and expenditure to the Army. At 
present, the line of healthiness cannot be too tightly drawn, 
or we should get no Army at all. With more competition 
to enter the service, it might be possible to reject a great 
many of the doubtful cases that now obtain admission. 

The Return shows that not a few of the other recom- 
mendations made by Lord Wantage’s Committee might 
be carried out at, comparatively speaking, a small cost. 
For example, their proposals as to increasing the recruiting 
facilities of the Army by a revival of bringing-money, by 
a revival of advertisements in addition to posters, and by 
making recruiting officers a distinct class (not, as at pre- 
sent, Adjutants of depéts or Militia), would only cost an 
extra £40,000 a year, and would probably stimulate re- 
cruiting very greatly, and so increase the choice of recruits. 
Other recommendations, again, would cost nothing at all. 
Such are those for reducing guard duties in London, and 
for allowing furlough to soldiers during their last month of 
engagement with the colours. Nor must we forget that 
there is one recommendation which would actually produce 
asaving. It is that “deferred pay should be abolished as 
such, a gratuity of £1 for each year’s service up to twelve 
to be granted in lieu ; serjeants between twelve and twenty- 
one years’ service to receive the equivalent of deferred pay 
in the shape of an increase to their pay.” This would 
result, it appears, in a saving of £280,000 to England, and of 
£140,000 to India. If, then, it should be found impossible 
to get from the Treasury the whole of the £879,200 
required to improve the soldier’s condition, why should 
it not be partly obtained by adopting this recommenda- 
tion? To carry out the recommendations as to better 
conditions, coupled with those as to deferred pay, would 
only cost for England some £600,000. Would it not 
be wise to adopt these at any rate? We have no desire 
that the rest should be shelved, but remembering that half 
a loaf is better than no bread, we would rather see these 
recommendations adopted alone than the whole of the 
Report consigned to oblivion. If we can do away with the 
worry of the compulsory stoppages for necessaries, and get 
at the same time 3d. a day more for messing allowance for 
each recruit, we shall have got within sight of the shilling 
a day and all found, and well found, which are the condi- 
tions which, in our opinion, would prove sufficient to 
attract the class of men we require for our Army. 





THE NEXT CONCLAVE. 

HE death of a Pope, when times are critical, is a 
subject which allows of more unreserved speculation 

than the death of any other Sovereign. In the case of all 
other Monarchies, the successor is known, consequently 
his qualities are matter of observation. In the case of 
the Papacy, the successor can at most only be guessed 
at, and not often even that. Though the Sovereign must 
always be a factor of some importance in the policy of 
the country he rules, the most absolute secular monarch 
is only one factor among several. But the Pope can 
really make his will law as regards the determination of 
ecclesiastical policy. The history of Europe might have 
been different could the life of Pius IX. have been pro- 


longed until now. These two considerations, the up, 
tainty who will be Pope, and the certainty that he pe 
have an almost unlimited power of shaping the policy of th 
Roman Church, have always invested the proceedings ' 
the Conclave with unusual interest. A not very te 
body of ecclesiastics, mostly Italians and mostly old pi 
for the days or weeks during which the Conclave sits : 
potential influence of extraordinary magnitude. At ll 
other times, the world troubles itself little about the 
College of Cardinals; at this supreme moment in their 
lives, the eyes of the world are fixed on them. 

The writer of an interesting paper in the current 
number of Macmillan’s Magazine, gives some reasons for 
believing that the next Conclave will be held outside 
Italy, and he justly adds that this is a circumstance of 
more importance than at first sight appears. In a Con. 
clave meeting outside Italy, the chance that a non-Italian 
Pope will be elected is certainly greater than it would be 
in a Conclave held at Rome. Mr. Roylance Kent, the 
author of the paper, gives some interesting quotations from 
the Bulls by which Pius IX. endeavoured to regulate the 
election of his successor ; and though, as a matter of fact 
the procedure therein directed was not followed in the last 
election, Mr. Kent is of opinion that Leo XIII. is not up. 
likely to have re-enacted them with even greater stringency, 
The Bull of August 23rd, 1871, directs the Cardinals present 
in Rome at the Pope’s death, to deliberate at once whether 
the election shall take place in Rome or outside. If the Pope 
dies away from Rome, the fact is to be notified at once to the 
Cardinal Deacon, who, with such other Cardinals as he can 
get together, is at once to choose a place for the Conclave, 
and to summon the Cardinals to meet there. <A second 
Bull, issued rather more than four years later, exhorts the 
Cardinals to disregard any opposition that may be offered 
by the secular power, and repeals all provisions in 
previous Bulls which invest the civil authorities with any 
rights or powers in regard to the election. The con- 
tingency of an attempt on the part of the Italian 
Government to come to terms with the Sacred College 
during the vacancy of the Popedom, is thus guarded against. 
Three years after this—on October 10th, 1877—a third 
Bull expressed a positive desire that the Conclave should 
be held outside Italy, and enacted that if the Cardinals, 
for reasons the Pope could not foresee, should think fit to 
meet in Rome, they were at once, in case of any inter- 
ference, “‘whether by public authority, or by private 
individuals,” and whether with the Conclave or with any 
particular Cardinal, to transfer the Conclave to some secure 
spot outside Italy, even although the voting might have 
begun. Finally, on January 10th, 1878, less than a month 
before his own death, Pius IX. issued very precise regula- 
lations as to the attitude of the Sacred College during 
the vacancy of the Holy See. It is to be “the 
same as that held by it since the day of the occupation 
of Rome.” The Cardinals are forbidden to put them- 
selves into any relation, or to hold any communication, 
with the Italian Government. If that Government 
offers its services or support to the Sacred College in 
writing, the Cardinal Deacon or the Cardinal Chancellor 
shall ask the Ministers accredited to the Holy See, to make 
known the inability of the Sacred College to have any- 
thing to do with a Government not recognised by the 
deceased Pope. If similar offers are made by word 
of mouth, the same answer is to be given by 
one of the two Cardinals to the representative of 
the Government. It is evident that Pius IX. was 
exceedingly anxious that the Conclave should not meet 
in Rome, and that if in defiance of his wishes 
it did meet there, the Cardinals should feel them- 
selves bound by the strongest obligations he could lay 
upon them, not to commit his successor to any change of 
policy as regards the Temporal Power. Mr. Kent assumes 
that Leo XIII. has either left these Bulls untouched, or 
made them still more stringent, and he is inclined to 
assume that Leo’s wishes will command an obedience 
which was not paid to those of Pius. 

This latter assumption appears to us exceedingly doubt- 
ful. Pius 1X. was a more despotic Pope than Leo XIII, 
and when he died, the Sacred College was more entirely 
his own creation. But four-and-twenty hours were enough 
to work its emancipation. On the day after the Pope’s 
death, “the majority of the Cardinals decided to hold the 
Conclave abroad ; but the next morning this decision was 





reversed.” If this happened in 1878, why should it 
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be repeated when the occasion next arises? The 
reasons for holding the Conclave outside Italy are no 
stronger than they were then; rather they are weaker. 
There is the experience of the last Conclave to show 
that no attempt will be made to abridge the liberty 
of the Cardinals, and the political considerations which 
forbid any such attempt have increased in weight. 
The relations of Italy and France are less friendly, 
and nothing would suit the French Government better 
than to have a good case against their neighbours, 
founded on their interference with the freedom of the 
Conclave. Italy, again, is now a member of the Triple 
Alliance, and for different reasons neither of her partners 
would be any more willing than France to see any- 
such interference attempted. The cue of the Italian 
Government is to maintain the perfect sufficiency of 
the Law of Guarantees, and they are not likely 
to give the lie to their own protestations by sub- 
jecting the Conclave to molestation. The interval be- 
tween the death of one Pope and the election of his 
successor, is of all others the time when this is least likely 
to happen, for it is the time when the attention of Europe 
will be concentrated upon the Vatican, and when any in- 
trference with what is done there will be most likely to 
have inconvenient consequences. The abandonment of 
Rome by a Pope might be resolved on with a view to 
making the Italian Government uneasy. The abandonment 
of Rome by the Conclave might irritate the Italian Govern- 
ment, but it would do nothing more. 

These are considerations likely to weigh with the 
Cardinals, supposing them to be guided only by reason. It 
is possible, and even likely, that they will allow their 
tastes and feelings to influence them at least as much as their 
reason; but is this fact one that will make any difference 
in their decision? We should say, certainly not. To 
hold the Conclave outside Italy might be to close the door 
against any kind of modus vivendi with the Kingdom of 
Italy. It might excite great popular indignation against 
the Sacred College, and so give the Radicals the oppor- 
tunity of repealing the Law of Guarantees. Is this a 
conclusion calculated to recommend itself to the Cardinals ? 
After all, absence from Italy is exile, and to many 
of them it would probably be a final exile. Old 
men do not care to be turned out of the homes they 
have known, and sent to wander over Europe in the doubt- 
ful hope of finding a Government disposed to champion 
their cvuse. Rome, indeed, is not what it was before 1870 ; 
but this is quite compatible with its being far preferable, 
in the eyes of an Italian ecclesiastic getting on in years, to 
any other place in the world. Unless, therefore, the Italian 
Government distinctly changes its policy, and seeks to re- 
strict the free action of the Pope, we greatly doubt whether 
the Italian Cardinals as a body will be willing to sign 
a decree which virtually banishes them from Rome. 
If they had no other reason to the contrary, they 
would have this, that a Conclave meeting outside Italy 
woull be more disposed than one meeting at Rome 
to elect a foreign Pope. That is not a prospect that 
can have any charm for an Italian Cardinal. He may 
have the highest admiration for Cardinal Gibbons’s govern- 
ment of the Church in the United States, or for Cardinal 
Lavigerie’s activity in Algiers; but it is a long step from 
this to wishing to see either dignitary promoted to the 
government of the Universal Church; and till that step 
comes nearer to being taken, we believe that Conclaves will 
continue to be held in the Vatican. 


not 








MR. MALLOCK ON AMATEUR CHRISTIANITY. 

M* MALLOCK is an able writer, with one great take-off, 

that he is too indolent and self-confident to get his 
facts right. In the current number of the Fortnightly 
Review, he has an elaborate article on the difference between 
that Christianity of the heart which derives its only sanction 
from human preference for the religion of the Cross, and that 
Christianity of the intellect which clinches, as it were, and 
sometimes even imposes on us, this preference of the Cross 
from the conviction that a divine being came down from 
Heaven, and took human nature upon him in order to show us 
that this religion of the Cross has its spring in eternal good- 
hess and eternal power. The difference is very great, much 
greater, as we think, than even Mr. Mallock himself seems to 
be aware. We have endeavoured for some thirty years past 





to impress that difference on our readers with all the force of 
which we were capable, and to take, on the whole, Mr. Mallock’s 
view of that difference, though, as we have said, with a great 
deal deeper conviction of the very wide gulf which lies 
between the two views than Mr. Mallock evinces, and yet he 
knows so little about this journal that he takes it as one of his 
leading illustrations of the confusion between them. We 
have succeeded, he says, in gaining the ear of the public for 
the view that “miracles do not happen.” He might almost 
as well say that the Times has succeeded in gaining the ear of 
the public for the view that Home-rule for Ireland is the first 
necessity of the United Kingdom ; or that Mr. Gladstone has 
succeeded in gaining the ear of the public for the view that 
there should be no tampering with the Act of Union. We do 
not, of course, mean that the former mistake is as flagrant as 
the two latter. There is no reason in the world why Mr. 
Mallock should know our conviction on these subjects, if he 
did not undertake to write about it. He might very well 
be ignorant, and no one would reproach him for his ignorance. 
But when he does hold up this journal to the world as 
a wonderful illustration of the vogue which Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward’s theology has obtained, one would suppose 
he had taken some little pains to know whether or not 
we agree with Mrs. Humphry Ward, or differ from her in 
toto. The reading of a single review of “ Robert Elsmere” or 
“David Grieve,” or of our criticism on almost any of her 
essays, would have enabled him to ascertain this; but Mr. 
Mallock is too indolent to take even that trouble. Heappears 
to think that he knows our theology by intuition, and that 
because we happen to differ from him as to the reality at the 
heart of Christian theology, we must also differ from him as 
to the logic on which he founds his attack on Mrs. Humphry 
Ward. 

There is another great blunder in his article which seems to 
us still more inexplicable, as he appears to have taken some 
little trouble in studying Mrs. Humphry Ward, and not to be 
in such total and blank ignorance of her writings as he is of 
this journal. He says: “The school she belongs to and with 
which she is in spiritual sympathy is a school which is dis- 
tinctly the outcome of English middle-class Nonconformity.” 
That is a very grave historical error. Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 
heterodoxy is of a totally different type. It takes its origin 
in French mysticism and German criticism, and it would be as 
absurd to say that the theological works of the poet Matthew 
Arnold, her uncle, are in sympathy with English middle-class 
Nonconformity,—which he was always attacking and con- 
trasting with the sweet reasonableness of Christ,—as that the 
writings of Mrs. Humphry Ward, who began her literary career 
with a translation of Amiel’s “ Journal Intime” and who has 
based the greater part of her theology on a study of Baur and the 
later German critics, are the outcome of English middle-class 
Nonconformity. The obvious fact is, that Mr. Mallock wished 
to makea sharp attack on English middle-class Nonconformity, 
so that it suited him to assume, what is quite contrary 
to the fact, that Mrs. Ward’s heterodoxy is of that type and 
origin. 

But, after all, Mr. Mallock’s very wilful and unnecessary 
blunders are of the slightest possible importance, except to his 
own reputation for literary carefulness. We hold with him, or 
rather, a great deal more earnestly than he does, that it is hardly 
possible to exaggerate the importance of the distinction between 
a religion of the Cross acccepted out of the mere preference 
of human sentiment, and the religion of the Cross revealed 
by a divine life and incarnation. And we could not find a 
better illustration of the value of this distinction than Mr. 
Mallock’s own essay. He very justly maintains that the value 
placed upon Christ’s Gospel of self-denial, if it rests on human 
sentiment, and is divorced from the belief that it reveals a 
divine history and a manifestation of eternal purpose, is not 
properly to be called Christianity, because it gives to Christ 
the authority of human approbation, instead of accepting 
from Christ the authority of divine example. But while he 
maintains this difference, he seeks to make out that a good 
deal at least of the Christian ethics will remain, though it will 
remain without any of the unity or cohesion of Christian 
doctrine, even if we give up the supernatural origin of 
Christianity altogether. Yet nothing can better show how 
little this remainder will be, than his own essay. If we 
understand him rightly, the Christian doctrine of marriage 
will vanish at once with the divine authority for Christ’s 
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teaching. Not only will the Christian doctrine of marriage 
go, but a great deal of the old pagan spirit of light- 
heartedness without peace, will return to the earth, and 
we shall have once more that eagerness to catch the joy 
of every moment as it flies, and that deep sense of its transi- 
toriness and of the feeling of irrecoverable loss it leaves behind, 
which makes the effort at once so passionate and so hopeless. 


Mr. Mallock sums up his view of the great difference between 
the moral standard of man when freed from all the supernatural 
authority of Christ’s life, and the moral standard of revelation 
as such, in the following terse and striking passage :—‘ Looking 
thus at life, on the supposition that miracles do not happen, and 
judging of the future from the past, we may safely say that 
the tendency of moral development will be towards a morality 
in many ways different from the Christian, and in some ways 
doubtless shocking to the Christian judgment; but not 
towards any grotesque saturnalia of cruelty, injustice, or 
debauchery. It will bea tendency, on the contrary, towards 
some new type of excellence, differing from the Christian not 
in the way in which a Tiberius differs from Christ, but rather 
in the way in which a Goethe differs from a Spurgeon.” Now, 
if Mr. Mallock had said, “as a Goethe differs from Fénélon, 
or Bishop Wilson, or Cardinal Newman, or the late Dean 
Church, or the late Dr. Liddon,” that would have fairly repre- 
sented the true difference. In choosing Mr. Spurgeon, he 
chose a very good man, whose ethical standard seems to us as 
much higher than Goethe’s as an ethical standard not permeated 
by any moral or intellectual refinement can well be, but for 
that very reason not in that one respect Christlike. If ever 
there were perfect moral and intellectual refinement, it was 
in the life of our Lord, and Mr. Mallock, in his anxiety to 
gain for his paganised type of self-denying ethics the imaginary 
advantage of embodying in it the refinement which Mr. 
Spurgeon’s manly Christian ethics lacked, unfairly ignores 
the refinement which our Lord’s ethical teaching unques- 
tionably had in the highest possible degree. It is easy 
enough to see through the significance of this little bit of astute 
suggestion in Mr. Mallock, that Christianity is essentially un- 
refined. Nevertheless, except so far as this misleading imputa- 
tion goes, we should quite accept his summary of the difference 
he wishes to delineate. And we hold that it really disposes 
of his conception that there is a deep-rooted tendency in 
human nature to adopt the Christian temper without 
accepting the authority of Christ. What could be more self- 
complacent and unlike the Christian temper, than the temper 
of the great German poet to whom he appeals? No doubt 
Goethe, like every man of refinement, understood the value 
of a carefully qualified element of artistic self-denial as 
lending a new flavour to the enjoyments of life, and 
especially a basis for that self-respect without which the 
pagan ideal of character is itself impossible. Goethe could 
be generous and magnanimous. He could take considerable 
trouble to relieve the troubles of others. But this is one of 
the essentials of the type of character which Stoic and 
Epicurean alike held up to admiration. Goethe mingled the 
pleasures of sense, and the pleasures of intellect, and the 
pleasures of condescension, and the pleasures of generosity, 
and the pleasures of dignity, with the greatest skill and 
insight. Like Mr. Mallock, he thought very little of 
Christ’s authority, and probably never gave a thought 
to his authority on the subject on which Mr. Mallock 
evidently thinks that there is most need for breaking it down, 
—the law of marriage. Goethe was one of those who have 
the deepest possible sense of the necessity of a due economy in 
the conduct of life, soas to make the most of its pleasures 
and the least ofits pains. But no ethical ideal that takes its type 
from Goethe, can be said to bear any analogy to the Christian 
ideal of self-denial, even in Mr. Mallock’s reduced and limited 
sense. The vast gulf between Goethe’s conception of life and 
Christ’s conception of life, has its root, indeed, in the difference 
between the conception of life as fugitive and the conception of 
lifeas eternal. We donot mean, of course, that Goethe denied 
immortality. On the contrary, he admitted it with an air of 
amused impatience, anticipating how often he might have to 
be bored in the future state by persons meeting him and 
saying to him: ‘Did I not tell you so, did I not assure 
you we should have a future beyond the grave?’ But he 
looked upon the possibilities of the future state as hardly 
worth taking into account in regulating the conduct 
here. He did not look upon it as leading up 


of life 





to the beatific vision, as leading up to the kn 
of God. Hence his eagerness to husband and rationalise 
human enjoyments was entirely of the old Hellenic type 
It had no spiritual element in it; and if this is the 
ideal to which the progress of humanity is tending, we 
may fairly say that it is tending to the old creed that 
life is a fine art of which human experience alone teaches 
us the secret; and that those who know best how to mix 
its ingredients skilfully, take least account of the rumours of 
divine self-sacrifice and divine passion. If Mr. Mallock had 
really wished to demonstrate that the natural creed of humanity 
includes a value for self-denial in the higher sense, he would 
have referred, not to the creed of Goethe, but to that of Sakya. 
Muni. The Buddhists, no doubt, do really preach self-denial 
in some thoroughly transcendental sense, without, so far as 
we know, preaching anything approaching at all closely to a 
revelation of God. But Buddhism takes no hold of the ming of 
the West for that very reason. The creed of self-extinction,— 
and self-extinction Nirvana seems to us,—is not a creed which 
takes hold of men in whom the will has been powerfully 
developed. And it is probable, too, that there is more of true 
theism and true revelation in the original and highest form of 
the Buddhist creed, than the genius of Europe and America 
has yet managed to fathom. Mr. Mallock’s suggestions, how. 
ever, for the creed of the future contain no mystic element, 
If he can save self-denial at all, it is only as a comparatively 
insignificant element in a life of Aristotelian moderation; and 
so far from justifying loyalty of any kind to Christ, his 
teaching would condemn at once the enthusiasm and the faith 
of Christ as founded in illusion and doomed to disappointment, 
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THE VERDICT ON DEEMING. 

HERE never was much reason to fear that a Melbourne 
jury would acquit Deeming. Even an English jury would 
hardly have been beguiled by the absurd plea put forward on 
his behalf, and in Melbourne it must have been utterly thrown 
away. The tradition of the old convict days has been kept 
alive in Australia by the makers of legends as well as by 
local historians, and to tell jurymen in Melbourne that because 
a man was unusually wicked, therefore he was irresponsible, 
was to waste intellectual force. The people there have heard 
of men a good deal worse than Deeming, and are inclined 
by tradition to think that if such phenomenal persons are 
shot or hanged before they are tried, the world is well rid of 
scoundrels, and benevolently spared a perfectly useless cere- 
monial. Lynch-law has never been established in Australia; 
but the main reason for that is not the temper of the people, 
or its ignorance of criminal possibilities, but the certainty 
that if a criminal can but be caught, the jurymen who try 
him will neither be cajoled, nor intimidated, nor bribed into 
breaking their oaths. The argument advanced, too, was in 
itself very thin. In a land where drinking to excess is 
common, “nervous” disease will be common too, and 
“ psychological” doctors were found in Melbourne to testify 
that if Deeming was not exactly insane, he was a victim 
of uncontrollable impulse; but they did not produce one 
particle of evidence in support of their contention, except a 
number of assertions made by Deeming himself, entirely un- 
corroborated, and as a matter of fact, denied by his relatives 
at home. Indeed, all the facts of his life tend to prove the 
contrary of his defence. So far from acting on uncontrollable 
impulse, Deeming throughout his life behaved like a cunningly 
cautious criminal, who could and did wait his opportunity, 
who could prepare his means carefully, and who, so far from 
being reckless of consequences, was intensely afraid of them, 
and guarded against them by precautions which were almost 
scientific in their skilfulness, and which, in one instance at 
least, were marvellously successful. But that murder be- 
came a habit with him, Deeming would never have been 
convicted—morally convicted, that is—of his original massacre 
at Rainhill. Nobody even asserted that he was insane in 
the ordinary sense of the word, and “ instinctive criminality” 
is hardly a defence to put before plain men. They can see 
just as well as the cultivated that while the plea may in some 
rare case be true, and a man may exist so abnormally consti- 
tuted that crime, merely as crime, tempts him irresistibly— 
the history of the Renaissance in Italy certainly suggests a 





| theory of the kind, and we could not in any other way explain 
| Gilles de Retz—the defence is one which only Omniscience 
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an test, and which no human Court can possibly entertain. 
it it did, it must listen to the plea whenever any crime was 

etrated repeatedly, with this amazing result, that the 
ee the criminal, the greater would be the certainty of 
a escape from justice. Jack Sheppard would be let off free, 
and the boy-burglar, half-hero in his own eyes, would be 
eft to suffer the sentence of the law. Such a defence is 
forbidden, not only by common sense and common ex- 
perience, but by consideration for the safety and the 
morality of the community, which, if it were frequently 
accepted, would be driven to decree, as Moses did, that the 
erpetrators of criminal acts must be punished irrespective of 
motive, or of any question of moral guilt. We could not have 
every burglar pleading kleptomania with suucess, even if we 
all believed him to be a victim of kleptomania. 


Deeming, as the jury very sensibly said in the rider they 
appended to their verdict, was perfectly sane, So far as human 
eye can perceive, though he was a criminal of a type becoming 
go rare in this country, that Englishmen are inclined almost 
instinctively to explain him as a being not governed by ordinary 
reason. He was a perfectly rotten man, in whom conscience 
was dead, and to whom crime had become a stimulating 
excitement, such as gambling is to many rich men. He did not 
particularly care about the profits of it, indeed his murders 
did not usually yield cash, but sought it for itself, would 
rather get out of a difficulty through a big crime—to him, 
only a big but exciting risk—than through any other way. 
There was no particular reason for his murdering his first 
wife and his four children. Deeming was a cosmopolitan, at 
home anywhere in any English-speaking place, and he could 
have deserted his victims easily enough, just as a rich man 
could raise a sum of money; but the great crime, his form of 
gambling, attracted him, and he perpetrated the hideous deed 
with the coolest judgment and foresight as to chances of 
detection. He intended to repeat it with Miss Matheson, 
whom he subsequently married, but who, moved by some 
instinct, or some revelation made in bravado, fled from him; 
and he did repeat it, even in detail, with his third wife, Emily 
Mather. Miss Rounsevell would, but for his arrest, have fallen 
a fourth victim ; and it is quite possible that there were others 
of whom the world has never heard. None of these crimes 
moved him in the very least. He was always as happy 
as a rabbit who has eaten her progeny. The universal 
testimony of all who came across him is that he was a pleasant 
fellow, given, no doubt, to boasting and showing off, but 
sociable, genial, open-handed, and inclined to a loud and effusive 
hospitality. One or two witnesses say they suspected him, 
but it was after his crimes were known, and their suspicions 
seem always to have referred to his methods of getting the 
gold and diamonds which he displayed and lavished so pro- 
fusely. It is imagined, of course, that his demeanour was all 
assumed, and that he must at heart have been torn by inward 
anxieties ; but we suspect those feelings are all read into him, 
that his conscience was dead, and that when safe from pursuit, 
as he was, for instance, on board ship, he was really as light- 
hearted as he seemed. There are in some men, if we may perpe- 
trate a bull which exactly conveys our meaning, inconceivable 
depths of shallowness, and the peculiarity is constantly 
found in habitual swindlers, to whose class Deeming originally 
belonged. Montague Tiggs are rarely melancholy. Palmer, 
the poisoner of Rugeley, was a man of much the same type. 
He is believed to have poisoned thirteen persons in succession, 
but seemed to each successive victim rather a pleasant host. 
Naturally, such a man as Deeming, both as supreme egotist 
and as a shallow person, would be inordinately vain, as was 
also Williams, De Quincey’s hero, who used to dress in coloured 
silk for his murders; and it was this vanity, we believe, which 
gave Deeming’s crimes their special direction. He was proud 

of the ease with which he, a man of no stature or appearance, 
could captivate ordinary men and respectable women, a pride 
which he constantly betrayed at the trial. The two things which 
obviously hurt him were the hostile glances of the spectators, 
and the fact that Miss Rounsevell, as she showed by her evi- 
dence, had, on the revelation of his crimes, entirely escaped hfs 
influence. He could not bear that shock to his vanity, and was 
eager after his sentence to have some message or visit from 
her showing that she believed in his innocence,—that is, had 
been successfully deceived to the last. His boasts to 
his intimates took the same direction; and it is difficult 


to doubt either that he will make a confession, or that | 


it will be intended to show himself as an even greater 
criminal than he really was. It may be said that his 
extraordinary outbursts of fury, though consistent with 
morbid vanity, are inconsistent with shallowness; but 
the peculiarity is frequently found in both men and women 
of his type, and springs, we imagine, from a very deep 
root in human nature. The utterly conscienceless tend to 
revert to animal conditions, and the liability to outbreaks 
of uncontrollable fury is found in all animals, even the 
gentlest, such as gazelles and sheep. Deeming was, in fact, 
simply a typical criminal of a most dangerous kind, and 
though examples are rare here, they are not infrequent on the 
Continent, where a vain, shallow, boastful profligate often 
develops into a resolute murderer. Deeming’s courage is 
doubted, because he often trembled and fainted; but he was 
collected enough on the last day of his trial, and he was 
probably rather a nervous man than an irresolute one. He 
was clearly resolute enough: to persist in a most dangerous 
career, and to adhere to his horrible conception of life as a 
state in which continuous crime offered the strongest tempta- 
tion as a pleasant and stimulating method of existence. 

It is said that the immense publicity given to this man’s 
career, his enormous notoriety, must do mischief; but we 
doubt the applicability of the doctrine, usually quite sound, 
to the particular case. Deemings are born, not made, and the 
vulgar conclusion about the criminal will be the healthy 
one that superfluity of naughtiness does not pay; that there 
is a point at which Providence itself intervenes; and that when 
human justice is fairly roused, the world is but “a safe and 
dreary prison for its enemies.” The English-speaking world, 
to its remotest Colonies, has joined in the pursuit of this 
great villain, and in spite of his disguises, his precautions, his 
vast experience in crime, has pinned him fast. His own 
exclamation that he had been tried by the Press and not by 
the law, though but one more illustration of the desire of 
criminals to declare mankind in a conspiracy against them, is 
so far true that undoubtedly the indignant opinion of aroused 
civilisation did much to ensure arighteousretribution. To be 
notorious on three continents may be pleasant, but the belief 
that if once detected, three continents will join to hunt the 
criminal down, is not the kind of conviction which fosters 
enjoyment in the excitement of crime. 


THE WORSHIP OF THE HORSE. 
NHE statement by the Duke of Westminster that his 
horse ‘Orme,’ which, from its almost unbroken vic- 
tories as a two-year-old, was looked upon as the certain winner 
of the Derby, had nearly died from the effects of a virulent 
poison administered to it on Thursday week, and perhaps 
a second time on the following day, was the “sensation” 
of the end of last week. There still seems room to doubt 
whether the sudden illness of the Derby favourite may not 
possibly have been due to natural causes; but the Duke, 
who is unwell at Eaton Hall, and clearly very angry, sees 
no reason to alter the opinion which he has formed from the 
evidence laid before him. Meantime, the incident has aroused 
the utmost curiosity and excitement, not only in the racing 
world, but among the general public who neither bet, 
nor, as a rule, go to races, but share the great and growing 
admiration for physical perfection and physical beauty which 
the idea of a supremely good race-horse suggests, without 
involving any self-disparagement in his admirers. No one 
thinks the less of himself when a horse gallops a mile in 
something over a minute, though he might envy the man who 
can jump a bar six feet high. 

Supposing the Duke of Westminster to be correct in his 
inference, the attempt to poison ‘Orme’ is the more remarkable 
because it was made, not in the strange stable occupied for a 
few days previous to the race for the Two Thousand Guineas, 
in which he was this week to have run at Newmarket, but in the 
sanctuary of his owner’s choice, on the Downs at Kingsclere; 
and the resentment which the outrage on a courageous and 
beautiful animal has excited, is perhaps enhanced by repul- 
sion at the sordid cruelty which could carry the poisoner 
into the heart of the Hampshire hills, to bring death and 
distrust into the quiet precincts of the training-stable. 
Nowhere, perhaps, are the conditions of perfect physical 
health for man or animals so nearly attained as in these 
equine temples of Aisculapius on the Kingsclere or Lam- 








bourne Downs, where the observance of the simple and 
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primitive canons of health are supplemented by natural 
advantages of locality unequalled in thecountry. The strong, 
free air, and vast stretches of primeval turf, the ever-dry 
s.irface of the chalk, and the undulating and sloping contours 
of the ground, ensure the maximum of benefit from the 
great health-bestowers, air and exercise; and wholesome 
diet, regular hours, and scrupulous cleanliness effect the rest. 
The soundest and “brightest” oats, old and fragrant hay, 
and water warmed with sunbeams, are the daily and 
delightful portion of these Houynhnms of the nineteenth 
century; and the desire of the eye for physical perfection 
and beauty could scarcely be better satisfied than by the sight 
of the thoroughbreds in training on a bright May morning on 
the Downs. Their unsurpassed beauty of form, colour, and 
movement, is perhaps enhanced by the amusing contrast be- 
tween them and their human attendants The tiny lads—mainly 
vivacious little Cockneys, or Birmingham boys—who ride 
them, grow up into undersized men, portly sometimes, when 
they have attained the full dignity of a successful trainer, 


but always small, and generally as brisk and good-humoured- 


as the lads. Isolated among the rolling Downs, the little men 
and tall horses have the world to themselves, and if it were 
not for the occasional presence of some burly rustic leading 
a waggon of prime hay or oats for consumption in the stables, 
the visitor might imagine himself alone in a country of horse- 
taming and horse-worshipping dwarfs. One peculiarity of the 
economy of the training-stable is that, except when at exercise, 
the horses are brought up on the “solitary system.” Each box 
is isolated from the rest, and though there is a connecting door, 
it is only opened at the hours when grooming and cleaning is 
going on; thus the inmates cannot “converse,” as every horse 
likes to do, with their neighbours, and so derive that 
relief from ennui which the mere presence of another of its 
kind seems to give to these sympathetic though undemonstra- 
tive creatures. Routine is the essence of the system. The 
work set them may be varied, but the horses are like an 
“eight” in training; so much so, indeed, that each horse has 
its particular place in the string when at exercise. Sunday is 
the only day that differs from the others; for then the horses 
do not go out. One result is that they become exceedingly 
“bored” with training and its consequent isolation. This 
probably accounts for the extraordinary fondness which some 
of them develop for other animals which are allowed to share 
their box. ‘ Lanercost,’ who was poisoned at Ascot in 1842, 
had a dog for his inseparable companion, and there is a story 
that this dog was once stolen as a precaution preliminary to 
“nobbling ” the horse; but that the dog escaped, and found 
its way back to the horse’s box. 

Roughly speaking, work in the stables begins at daybreak, 
earlier in winter, later in summer, when the horses are 
groomed and fed; and the boys get their breakfast. The 
“first string” are then ridden out to exercise, and made to 
walk, gallop, or canter for two and a half or three hours. 
They are then thoroughly groomed, and fed again ; after which 
they are left perfectly quiet and alone, while the second 
string go out. These horses are generally neither so 
numerous nor so important as the first set, and at 5 o’clock all 
are for the third time groomed and fed. Thus a horse which, 
like ‘ Orme,’ has been out with the “first string” would have 
been left alone for three or four hours since its last grooming. 
It was after this “5 o’clock stables” on Thursday week that 
the trainer noticed that the Derby favourite was ailing. The 
distinguished sufferer was attended on Saturday by an eminent 
dentist—it will be news to most people that two-year-old 
horses constantly have teeth removed or stopped when in 
training—and by a no less eminent veterinary surgeon. The 
dentist, Professor Leffler, extracted two of ‘ Orme’s’ teeth, and 
was, as he still remains, of the opinion that the mischief was 
due to the troubles of teething. But the surgeon pronounced 
that the horse was “suffering from an irritant poison,” and 
hastened to Eaton Hall to inform the Duke of Westminster. 
“ He would not have travelled three hundred and sixty miles 
to tell me the horse had a sore throat, which I knew already,” 
wrote the Duke subsequently, and acting on the opinion then 
formed, he has offered a reward of £1,000 for the discovery of 
the culprit. 

One of the strongest arguments against the theory of 
poisoning is the strange fascination which the personality of 
a successful race-horse exercises on the minds of the lads in 
a training-stable. They talk of the horse incessantly, bet on 








him, and when he wins, almost worship him. They would 
groom him all day for nothing, if allowed to do 80, and 
and spoil him in the process. His prestige grows with each 
successive victory, and a horse which, like ‘Orme,’ has asa 
two-year-old won races worth over £10,000, and has only once 
been beaten, becomes almost a present deity. Some Years ago 
when walking in the lonely beech-copses on the back of the 
White Horse Hill, the writer was surprised to hear round 
after round of cheering rolling up the valley from the Seven 
Barrows Farm. It was the “lads” in the training-stable 
celebrating the victory of ‘ Bendigo,’ who had just won the 
“Eclipse Stakes,” worth £10,000, a hundred miles away at 
Sandown. There seem no limits set by time to this devotion 
to particular horses. Not long ago, at Leybourne, in York. 
shire, two old men, who had not met for thirty years, refused 
to leave the village inn at closing-time, because they could 
not agree in their recollections of a certain horse which had 
been trained there when they were boys; and the renewed 
intimacy threatened to end for ever over the discrepancy. 
Nothing that has been written of the Yorkshire love of 
horses could exceed the truth. The days of the great race. 
meetings at Doncaster, for instance, are a general holiday, 
which would be taken if not granted. On one occasion, when 
a large number of miners had been thrown out of work by the 
flooding of a pit, during which time they had made industrious 
appeals, embellished by poetry written for the occasion, to the 
sympathy and charity of the neighbourhood, the manager was. 
at last able to give notice that work would be resumed on 
a certain day. That evening he was waited upon by an in- 
dignant “deputation,” drawing his attention to the fact that 
the date mentioned fell in the St. Leger week, and requesting 
its immediate postponement. The enthusiasm is not confined 
to one sex. Wives and matrons form a large proportion of 
the crowd at Doncaster, and show a determination to secure a 
good place which baffles even the policemen on the course, 
who are often at their wits’ end to stop a rush across the 
course, headed by some determined dame with a baby in her 
arms. 

The difference between the sturdy colliers who tramp into 
Doncaster to witness the St. Leger, and the blackguard crowd 
who throng the trains on their way to suburban race-meetings, 
solely with a view to money-making, is sufficiently marked. 
But the betting mania has made a conquest of the working 
man, and it is doubtful whether John Burns’s strong re- 
marks on Saturday, on the growing evil of betting among the 
audience he addressed, were as popular as his views on the 
eight-hours day. Excessive gambling, like excessive drinking, 
seems to be working downwards as it is abandoned by the 
wealthier classes, and spreading as it descends. Judged only 
by the mischief caused by the incessant and unnatural excite- 
ment and restlessness which it brings, it must unsettle for 
steady labour the very class who are most dependent for a 
livelihood on the regular discharge of routine duties. The 
nightly cry of “ Winner! winner!” by the newsboys in the 
streets, shows how constant and increasing are the appeals 
offered by daily race-meetings to the gambling spirit, races 
which the bettors never see, won by horses of which they know 
nothing but the names, and which exist solely for the amuse- 
ment of the owners, and the profit of the gamblers. But that 
is the last and lowest cult of the “golden calf,” connected 
only remotely and by accident with the national worship of 
the horse. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


eee 
THE NUMIDIAN POMPEII. 

Tritt I went to Algeria last winter, I had no idea of the 

number and importance of the remains of Roman civilisation 

still existing in North Africa. For instance, I had read of 


Thamugas as “a city of Numidia, near the Aures Mountains,” 


but had never heard of the interesting discoveries lately made 
there under the direction of the French Ministry of Education, 
in consequence of which the title of the “Numidian Pompeii” 
is not unjustly claimed for this remote border settlement of 
the empire of Trajan. I visited the place on March 7th: 
perhaps a short account of what I then saw may interest your 
readers. Algeria is now traversed by excellent roads in every 
direction. We left the railway, to Biskra from Constantine, 
at Batna Station, and about twenty-two miles from thence, 
noticed a number of short white pillars standing out against 
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the dark side of a not very high hill, with somewhat the effect 


of a cemetery. An inscription on what looked like a mile- 
stone by the way-side, intimated that here was a “ Historical 
Monument, the Roman city of Thamugas,” so we turned off by 
a rough lane across the desolate pasture-land, descended into 
the deep bed of a brook, which we forded, and climbing out 
on the other side, presently found ourselves surrounded by a 
multitude of hewn stones scattered among the rank herbage. 
Some massive foundations and pavements, on which rested 
large Corinthian capitals, denoted the position of one of the 
city gates ; and further on, we came to the row of pillars 
already mentioned. Here was the “Street called Straight,” 
the principal thoroughfare, wonderfully well preserved, con- 
sidering that twelve hundred years have elapsed since it was 
deserted by its inhabitants. This African Pompeii was not 
overwhelmed by a volcano, but gradually desolated by war, and 
at last burned by the barbarians of the Aures, to restrain whose 
jnroads it was originally founded. Quantities of charred timber 
were discovered among the rubbish which coveredit ; but when 
this was removed, the great stones of the ancient pavement 
appeared, neatly joined together, and showing by the tracks 
of wheels what busy traffic had once passed over it. There 
was a little ridge raised in the middle, difficult to explain,— 
no marks of horses’ hoofs, and none of the stepping-stones at 
gorners so remarkable at Pompeii. A colonnade of monoliths 
bordered this street on each side. Their bases, raised on steps, 
are entire, but the tops are all broken off, though some are 
still 20 ft. high. Behind the pillars were low shops, like those 
in the bazaars of Tunis, lined with marble slabs, and roofed 
over with earthenware jars made for the purpose, without 
bottoms, and turned to fit a vault. Many are lying where 
they fell. The street runs east and west; we turned to the 
right, or west, to visit the principal monument of the city. 
This is a triumphal arch, erected by the Decurions of the 
colony in honour of Trajan, who is called its founder. The 
principal arch crosses the street, and there are smaller 
openings at each side for foot-passengers. It is strange to 
see such beautiful architecture in this wild and lonely 
region, where there are now no dwellings but the tents 
of Arab herdsmen. However, we have examples of Gothic archi- 
tecture in England among the Yorkshire valleys equal to any- 
thing in our grandest cathedrals. It was the solitary situation 
of Thamugas that saved it from the fate of Carthage, which 
served asa quarry to build Tunis and Cairwan. The Corinthian 
pillars and capitals of Trajan’s Arch are of singular elegance, 
and the varied colour of the marbles of different kinds, softened 
by the exposure of centuries to African suns and showers, adds 
greatly to its charm. Nothing of the kind that I have seen 
in Rome itself has given me more pleasure. A statue of white 
marble has been replaced in one of the niches above. There 
are several tolerably perfect figures remaining at Thamugas, 
where, in their ancient drapery costume, they seem to represent 
the vanished population of this splendidissima civitas, as it 
was termed. Antique statues have always more effect among 
their original surroundings than in modern museums. Near 
the arch is the macellwm, or market, a square surrounded by 
an arcade on columns. The pillars are all fallen, but 
the stone tables remain in the shops between them. Ona hill 
behind, surrounded by a sort of cloister (some of the pillars 
are still erect), is the Temple of Jupiter, the only one in the 
city. It had been damaged by an earthquake in the reign of 
Valens and Valentinian, when the Magistrates repaired it. But 
it must have been finally overthrown by another shock, as the 
enormous fluted drums of its columns, and their elaborately 
carved Corinthian capitals of great size, lie as they fell. It, 
one would imagine, might be easily restored. One of the four 
city churches stood a little below this noble temple. They 
were all small, and of inferior architecture. It is only at 
Carthage that traces remain of a great basilica like those of 
Rome. Returning through the Arch of Triumph, we notice 
a marble fountain, its edges chipped by the frequent dipping 
into it of bronze and earthenware pitchers. There is no water 
an the place now, but the Romans had a neighbouring stream 
conducted to it, and when the hills, now so bare, were covered 
with forests, the two rivulets not far off were better filled than 
now. 


The main street has been cleared to near the east end of the 
little city, where we can study how the chief civil buildings of a 
Roman town were arranged. A handsome portico, already re- 
ferred to, led to the right, into the Forum, a small square witha 





pulpit for orators at one side; off this were the Basilica and 
the Senate House, adorned with curious twisted columns, 
ending in little darts. The theatre was behind; its seats, ex- 
cavated in the hill-side, are quite perfect, and all the arrange- 
ments of the stage, though the pillars of the scena have been 
broken off. The Magistrates’ chairs, the mosaic pavements, 
are all in their places, and I could even read a sportive in- 
scription, traced on the floor of the Forum with some sharp 
instrument :—“To hunt, to bathe, to play, to laugh: this is 
to live.” A lazy fellow had added, “to rest ;” and another wag, 
“the life of a duck.” As the “h” in hoc is omitted, there 
is a precedent here for the English custom of dropping the 
aspirate. A table, with little holes for some game, is also 
carved in a corner of this pavement. May not the Donatist 
fanaticism to which the first ruin of Thamugas is attributed, 
have been partly an ascetic reaction against this easy-going, 
pagan view of life ? I suspect, too, that it was a Numidian revolt 
of the fierce African temper against the rather servile loyalty 
of the Roman colonists, devoted to the distant Cesar. The 
ruins of Thamugasare full of inscriptions, mostly the pompous 
titles of the reigning Emperors. I noticed, both here and at 
Lambessa, how Geta’s name had been erased by deep cutting 
into the marble after his murder. M. Moliner Violle, of Batna, 
has published a useful little book giving all these inscriptions 
in full. They illustrate the life of a Roman city, and show 
that ambition and vanity were as powerful motives then as 
now. Some give the cursus honorwm, a list of the successive 
promotions of a great man; others his pollicitatio, the pro- 
mises of gifts to the city by which he gained his rank, or 
“bought a living,’ as we say. For priestly dignities among 
the pagan hierarchy were eagerly coveted, and might be 
obtained by judicious liberality to the public. One very long 
inscription records the names of sixty-eight membersof the 
Corporation of the “ Republic,” as it is called, in the reign of 
Valens. It was a rich and luxurious little commonwealth ; 
even the latrinz, near the Forum, are handsomely finished and 
ornamented. A small square is surrounded by stone seats like 
the stalls in a church, divided from each other by neat little 
marble dolphins with their tails in the air, and these fish had 
plenty of water running round them. Unlike the military 
Lambessa, Thamugas had no amphitheatre. 

The baths are in the quarter of the city not yet excavated. 
What has been uncovered is carefully preserved, very clean, 
and not disfigured by names scribbled on the walls, as is too 
common. There are no Europeans in the neighbourhood; an 
Arab peasant is the keeper in charge. We are accustomed to 
think of the Byzantine reconquest of Africa under Belisarius 
as a mere brief period of transition; but it has left many 
monuments in the country, from rude watch-towers to large 
castles. There is a huge Byzantine fortress near Thamugas, 
to construct which the public buildings of the city and the 
tombs of the citizens were ruthlessly despoiled. It was run 
up in haste in the last agony of Roman rulein Numidia. But 
the tide of barbarism was too strong, and Kahinna, the 
Berber priestess, as her name signifies, came down with her 
wild followers from the snow-clad mountains near, and burned 
Thamugas to save it, it is said, from those yet more savage 
conquerors, the Saracens, then in the first fury of conversion 
to Islam. N. G. Batt. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE BILL. 


To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SPxcTATOR.” | 

Sir,—I see in your note on the debate on the Women’s 
Suffrage Bill, you write of myself as “quoted by Sir Henry 
James as having formerly expressed so very strong, and even 
bigoted an opinion against Women’s Franchise, that none of 
those who are now its strongest opponents could accept his 
language; indeed, they would, for the most part, heartily 
repudiate it.” 

Perhaps you will let me say that the sentences which my 
right hon. and learned friend last Wednesday, not for the 
first time, severed from their context, were part of an argu- 
ment in favour of admitting women to the Parliamentary 
franchise; in respect of which I have never expressed a 
different opinion from that I now hold. Looking back, 
indeed, at the speech from which the sentences are taken 
(“Hansard,” June 19th, 1878), I am rather surprised at the 
power of my own argument.—I am, Sir, &c., 

May 4th. LEONARD COURTNEY. 
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ULSTER AND HOME-RULE. 
(To THE Epitox oF THE “ Specrator,’’] 

S1r,—I rejoice to see that Ulster is coming more and more to 
the front with reference to the question of Home-rule for 
Ireland. It ought by this time to be pretty clear to all Glad- 
stonians, from Mr. Gladstone himself downwards, that the 
loyal people of the North-East of Ireland are quite determined 
that they will not submit to government by an Irish Parlia- 
ment in Dublin. In the event of such Parliament being 
established, they will first of all refuse to pay taxes. Force 
will then be threatened by the Dublin Government, and 
eventually used. The instant result of this will be civil war, 
with all its horrors. England and Scotland will not be able 
to look calmly at such a spectacle. There will be an outcry 
that at any cost the war must be puta stop to; and for this 
purpose, and as a further “message of peace,” troops will be 
sent across from England to quell the disturbance. 

But which side are these troops to take? Are they to be 
ranged alongside the Irish Nationalists, and shoot down the 
loyal Protestants of Ulster? I do not believe that British 
officers or men would obey such an order; and if not, there 
would on the instant arise such a mutiny in our Army as has 
never yet been seen. Are they, on the other hand, to be sent 
to support Ulster against the Parliament? Suchan order the 
troops would be far more likely to obey; but in that event, 
what becomes of the authority of the Parliament, and, in 
short, of Home-rule itself ? 

Here, Sir, is a dilemma which I think absolutely certain if 
Home-rule is granted, and I venture to think it so telling an 
argument against any scheme of the kind, that I would urge 
all Unionist writers and speakers to press it home again and 
again, before the General Election may have made it too late. 
—I am, Sir, &., T. M. W. 


MR. MASKELYNE. AND MR. SLADE. 
(To THE Epitor oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—Though my time is just now too valuable to allow me 
to be drawn into a controversy either with Mr. Massey or any 
other Spiritualist, I quite agree with you that some notice 
must be taken of his letter to you, appearing in your issue of 
April 30th. 

It is perfectly correct that I stated in Dr. Weatherly’s 
book, “ The Supernatural,” that I was called as an expert in 
the Slade case, and that I performed Slade’s tricks in the 
witness-box. That statement I now repeat. When Mr. 
Massey says he knows it to be “simply and wholly untrue,” 
he merely provides another example of those little flowers of 
courtesy which only grow to perfection in a spiritualistic soil, 
and of which I have been favoured with occasional specimens 
for many years past. 

The impression Mr. Massey’s letter conveys—intentionally 
or not, I cannot say—is that I was not in the witness-box at 
all. This, however, cannot be his meaning, since he cross- 
examined me himself. I presume he means that the tricks 
I explained were not Slade’s. The matter, then, resolves itself 
into a mere difference of opinion between Mr. Massey and 
myself. Well, Sir, I don’t for one moment suppose that my 
explanations could possibly be satisfactory to any one suffi- 
ciently far gone to accept the clap-trap of Spiritualism ; for I 
know full well that had Slade himself confessed to the tricks, 
such persons would not have believed him. I must remind 
Mr. Massey, however, that it is rather late in the day to cavil 
at evidence which I gave at a moment when there were in 
London alone hundreds of persons—among them some of the 
most eminent in the land—who had seen Slade’s “ manifesta- 
tions,” and who were satisfied that I had accounted for all 
that he did. 

Since Mr. Massey has publicly accused me of deliberate 
falsehood, may I be permitted to refer you and, if space 
permits, your readers also, to the appended report, taken from 
the Daily Telegraph of October 11th, 1876, containing part 
of my evidence as given during the Slade trial on the previous 
day ?— 

“Mr. Lewis: Have you examined the table that has been pro- 
duced here as that which Mr. Slade uses?—Mr. Maskelyne: I 
have glanced at it. It is a very convenient table for the business. 

Mr. Lewis: A good many tricks are performed with slates ?>— 
Mr. Maskelyne : Oh, yes, in a variety of ways; they are very use- 
ful for conjurers. 

Mr. Lewis: Have you had experience of writing on slates ?— 


Mr. Maskelyne: Yes, ten or twelve years ago I practised a little 
slate-writing. 








ities 

Mr. Lewis: Is it possible for a message or some writing to b, 
on a slate and yet invisible ?—Mr. Maskelyne: Quite possible : 

Mr. Lewis: Have you a clean slate there?—Mr. Maskelyne ; 
Yes (holding one up); a perfectly clean slate..... Mr. 
Maskelyne: It is a very good trick—but the point is that 
it seems impossible that a slate can be held under the table ph 
the performer’s hand. It is, however, easy, especially if there 
is a slight projection or peg beneath the table, or if you havea 
cross-piece such as there is in the table that has been produced 
You push the slate against that and thus gain support from it. 
the greater support if the slate can touch both the frame- 
work and the cross-piece. The slate can in this way be 
supported by the thumb, and the fingers left free to write 
The best way, however, to do this trick is by means of 
a small appliance (produced), a sort of thimble or metallic 
cap, with a pencil fixed in it; and when you have done 
with it, it is easy, by a little frippery, to shoot it un- 
perceived up the sleeve. Writing with the pencil under 
the finger-nail is impracticable—Witness then held the slate 
against his breast, keeping it in position by pressing with his 
thumb while he wrote with the appliance attached to his 
finger, and then handed the slate to the Bench, when Mr. 
Flowers read from it: ‘The spirits are present.’—Witness further 
described how an operator, by shuddering and other movements 
could draw off the attention of the visitor while a second message 
was written on the other side of the slate, which, being held to 
the under-side of the table by the visitor, would of course appear 
when the slate was turned up. Mr. Maskelyne proceeded to write 
upon the slate the words, ‘The spirits are present,’ and then to 
rub them out with a damp sponge. He then carefully dried the 
slate, which appeared free from any writing whatever; but in the 
course of a few minutes, the message which he had apparently 
obliterated distinctly reappeared. Mr. Maskelyne explained, by- 
the-way, that he had not written upon the slate with a common 
slate-pencil, but with what some of the comic journals called a 
‘Slade pencil.’ 

Mr. Simmons, one of the defendants, asked witness to show him 
the slate—Mr. Maskelyne: Oh, surely, Sir, you know all about 
RG ss orarene 

Cross-examined by Mr. Massey: Suppose I brought you a slate 
from a shop, and never let it go out of my sight, and that you put 
your hands upon it and I mine, and you found it covered with 
writing, what would you say to that P—Mr. Maskelyne : It is very 
well to be told a thing of that kind, but I should say a medium 
could not do it. 

Mr. Massey: If I sat with you or Dr. Slade, and the slate 
became covered with writing—a slate just brought from any shop 
—what would you say?—Mr. Maskelyne: That it is a great pity 
Mr. Slade does not always do it. 

Mr. Massey: Would you say that such a thing would be im- 
possible to be produced by your art?—Mr. Maskelyne: I say I 
could not do itas you describe it without any physical interference. 

Mr. Massey : Do you believe any mortal man could do it ?—Mr. 
Maskelyne: I believe that a man who believed he saw such a thing 
would be labouring under a delusion.” 


I think the extracts I have given will fully justify me in 
saying that I was called as an expert, and that I did perform 
Slade’s tricks. 

Any one desiring further information respecting the im- 
postures of Slade will find an entire corroboration of alli 
have said concerning him, together with his subsequent addi- 
tions to the “ phenomena,” in the “ Report of the Seybert 
Commission,” published by Lippincott, Philadelphia.—I am, 
Sir, &e., 

Egyptian Hall, W., May 3rd. 


[It is obvious that Mr. Massey would say, as Mr. Maskelyne 
himself suggests, that Mr. Maskelyne did not do what he (Mr. 
Massey) saw, or thought he saw, Slade do, and would not be 
accusing Mr. Maskelyne of deliberate falsehood in making 
that assertion, since he and Mr. Maskelyne differ as to what 
“Slade’s tricks” were. We cannot prolong a discussion on 
this subject. We do not believe that Mr. Massey accuses Mr. 
Maskelyne of deliberate falsehood.—Eb. Spectator. | 


J. N. MASKELYNE. 





THE LANCASHIRE COTTON INDUSTRY. 
|To THe EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 

S1r,—At this moment, the cotton trade of South-East Lanca- 
shire, the most important of English industries, is being 
paralysed by a fierce dispute, which does not seem to be 
attracting the attention its importance deserves from the 
outside world. There is a remarkable struggle going on which 
presents several features worth noting. 

Two-thirds of the masters of spinning concerns have locked 
out their hands. Strikes and lock-outs have occurred before, 
but never before have the employers in a trade been organised 
sufficiently to be able to lock out their hands at the same time 
in several towns. On this occasion, Oldham, Bury, Heywood, 
Darwen, Rochdale, Stockport, Ashton, Manchester, and Hyde 
have all stopped until the operatives shall settle a dispute 





between the Staleybridge Mill Company and its hands, which 
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has been hanging over for more than six months. This dis- 
pute would appear somewhat trivial: the operatives refused 
to work until they had been paid a sum of £28. But rather 
than pay that £28, the Staleybridge Masters’ Association have 
paid to the Staleybridge Company compensation for bearing 
the brunt of the fight at the rate of £7,520 per annum. It is 
not the amount of the claim, but its justice, that the owners 
refuse to allow. 

Since the lock-out began, now a fortnight ago, this dispute 
would have been settled but for the introduction of a new 
problem the solution of which is more important to both sides 
than the original question. 

When the Union operatives left their work at the Staley- 
bridge Mill, the Company worked to the best of their power 
with hands who did not belong to the Union. If the original 
question in dispute is settled by arbitration, or otherwise, are 
the Union hands who left their work to be taken on again, 
andthe non-Union hands who have taken their places dis- 
charged, or not? The Union says that all Union hands must 
be taken back, whether the award is given in their favour or 
not. The masters say they will only take back their old bands 
as they have room, and will not discharge the non-Union 
hands wuo have helped them in their difficulties. 
question that it is impossible to put to arbitration. It will 
bave to be fought out to the bitter end, and it will take nionths 
to starve the operatives into submission. If the masters lose, 
jt means for them that the Union officials appoint their hands. 
And if the Union appoints his hands, how will a master 
maintain his discipline? It has been increasingly difficult for 
years to do so; but if he is beaten this time, he might as well 
send his keys to the Union first thing. If the operatives lose, 
it will appear to them that the Union has lost its power, sitce 
it cannot reinstate in work those whom it has supported in 
striking. To destroy their faith in the Union, which has 
hitherto been infallible, will be almost like undermining their 
religious belief; they will feel themselves lost.—I am, Sir, Xc., 

F. B. 


his isa 


THE FIGHT AT NILT. 

|To rue Epiror or THE “ SpEcTaTorR.’’] 
Srr,—You do well to celebrate the gallant deeds of Captain 
Aylmer, Lieutenants Taylor and Manners-Smith, and their 
Goorkha followers. But I am sure that you would not 
willingly do an injustice to those with whom they were 
in collision. You describe in your article the Hunka-Nagar 
men as “savage tribes which carry fire and sword across the 
frontier in defiance of the Pax Britannica.” Now, in the first 
place, these folk, though ignorant and uncivilised, cannot, I 
helieve, be fairly described as savage. Dr. Leitner, who 
sojourned among them for some time, describes them 
(especially the Nagars) as being rather gentle, amiable people, 
leading a pastoral life among their lofty mountains. According 
to him, they were very kindly disposed, formerly at least, 
towards the rare and adventurous Englishmen who came 
among them. In the next place, they have never been accused 
before, I think, of “carrying fire and sword across the 
frontier.’ In fact, even if they were disposed and strong 
enough to do so, it would be almost a physical impossibility. 
The nearest territory which would really repay a raid, is the 
central valley of our feudatory State of Cashmere; and between 
this and the Nagars lie tremendous mountains, traversed by 
so bad a track that it has been as much as the Cashmere 
authorities could do to get the necessary supplies up to the 
small frontier force at Gilgit. The distance may be some two 
hundred miles. 

Apparently, the real cause of the trouble has been recent 
Russian movements far north in Turkestan. In consequence 
of this, the Indian Government thought it necessary to 
post a small body of troops on this remote frontier of 
Cashmere, and to authorise Colonel Durand, their Agent on 
the spot, to take such steps as he might think fit to improve 
the communications and secure a paramount influence in that 
quarter. The tribesmen were alarmed, and thought they were 
to be annexed outright, and opposed the advance. Hence, it 
would seem, this fighting. In justice to these hill-folk, their 
case should be distinguished from such cases as that of the 
Meranzai clansmen, behind the Afghan frontier, who were 
punished last year for acts of dacoity on the wrong side of the 
border, which members of their clan had undoubtedly com- 
mitted. But any instance of a whole clan in a body “carrying 





fire and sword ”’ across our frontier, is not, I think, to be found 
in very recent history. Perhaps one of the latest instances 
was the burning of the town of Tank, not far from Dera 
Ismail Khan, by a gathering of border tribesmen, during the 
last Afghan War.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Savile Club, May 2nd. B. H. Honuanp. 





AN IRISH STORY. 

[To Tne Epiror or THE “ SpecTaTor.”] 
Sir,—A few days ago, I was speaking to one of the evicted 
tenants on an estate where the “ Plan of Campaign ” had been 
in existence. He had a grievance. He and his friends had 
recently been worsted in a case which had been tried in the 
Courts, and which was lost to the Campaigners owing to the 
insufficiency of evidence produced on their side. 

The grievance complainec of was that the Law Courts were 
partial, and that the police were corrupt in carrying out the 
decrees of the Law Courts. It was useless to argue with him 
that cases could not be decided against evidence. “We have 
no chance,” said he. “ But,” he added, after a pause, “when 
William gets in [meaning Mr. Gladstone], he will do away 
with the police and the Law Courts, and ’tis then we’ll have 
justice!” 

I wonder how many others are under the same impression 
as my friend the Campaigner.—I am, Sir, &e., X. 
WAS BOETHIUS A CHRISTIAN? 

(fo THe Epiror oF THE “ Spectator,” ] 
Sir,—Will you allow me to assure Mr. Archibald Constable 
that M. Jourdain’s conjecture—most ingenious, indeed, but 
to my mind both unsound and unnecessary—does not pass 
without notice in my essay? It will be found on pp. 5 and 6. 

Despite M. Jourdain’s investigations and results, the claims 
of the Theological Tracts to authenticity are, I venture to think, 
firmly established,—(1), On internal evidence (see “ Boethius,” 
chap. 5, if I may be allowed a second reference to my own work) 
and (2), on the external evidence, confirming the medieval 
traditions, of the “ Anecdoton Holderi,” which, though per- 
sonally | am not prepared to accept it as final, is held by 
scholars of such weight as Drs. Usener and Hodgkin to put 
the question beyond the range of doubt. (See Usener, 
“ Anec. Hold.,” Bonn, 1871, passim; Hodgkin, “ Cassiodorus,” 
p. 82.)—I am, Sir, X&e., HuGuH FRASER STEWART. 

Marlborough College, May 4th. 


PROFESSOR DUFF’S “EARLY CHURCH.” 
[To THE Epitor OF THE ‘‘ Specrator.”’ | 

Sir,—Allow me to point out that the sentence quoted in your 
review of Professor Duff’s “ Karly Church,” in the Spectator 
of April 50th, is not given as it stands in the book. There 
the words read :— Sincere and grave, though possibly not 
always incorrupt, he was tranquil and composed.”—I am, 
Sir, &e., Davip Durr, Editor. 

St. Baldred’s Academy, North Berwick, Scotland, May 3rd. 

| The correction takes no account of the question we intended 
to ask,—namely, the meaning of the words, “possibly not 
always incorrupt.”—Ep. Spectator. | 





POETRY. 





ADDISON’S WALK. 
GREEN cloister of our tranquil Academe, 
What form is this that greets us as we pace 
Beneath your boughs, the genius of the place, 
With soft accost that fits our musing dream ? 
Scholar, divine, or statesman would beseem 
That reverend air, that pensive-brilliant face 
And lofty wit and speech of Attic grace, 
Rich in grave ornament and noble theme: 
Tis he who played unspoiled a worldly part, 
Taught the town truth, and in a selfish age 
Lured fops and toasts to heed a note sublime, 
Who here had early learned the crowning art, 
To walk the world like Plato’s monarch-sage, 
Spectator of all being and all time. 
T. HERBERT WARREN. 
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ART. 


—————_—__ 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY.—I. 


AN ingenuous writer in the Pall Mall Gazette has been ad- 
monishing the painters and critics whom he is pleased to call 
New, because they do not share his tolerance for the kind 
of amusement that the Academy annually provides for 
the kind of people who can be amused that way. “The 
great public,” he says, “which cares nothing at all for tones 
and relations and qualities, expects to find there what it likes, 
and we cannot conceive why any one should grudge this great 
public its babies and bishops and puppies, or other scenes of 
peaceful domesticity which give such unalloyed pleasure.” 
No one, truly, except perhaps a New Journalist, would feel 
tempted to interrupt so harmless a debauch. Whyshould not the 
Great Public have a place of resort where they can have their 
“painting ” without tones and qualities and relations, just as 
they can obtain their “ music ” without melody or harmony at 
the ballad concert, just as they can get their “religion” 
without reverence from the Salvationist, just as they can 
buy their tea and their tobacco devoid of any taste or element 
of either at the proper shops? The cheap tea or tobacco 
secures to the palate that it suits, a conventional stimulus, 
even so does the cheap Baby or Bishop or Poodle act asa 
symbol, pull strings of association in the heads of those for 
whom the visible world does not exist except as a gaudily 
ticketed catalogue of sentiments. With all this, who would 
be so busy as to meddle, who would be so keen a missionary, 
so blind an enthusiast, so heartless a man, as to suppress T'%t- 
Bits in the name of Literature, to disencharm those whom 
the organ-grinder sways as Orpheus the animals of fable, 
or to snatch from the contemplation of a Dicksee or 
a Leader, a Hacker or MacWhirter, those who have 
been equipped with senses fitted for that enjoyment. Nor, 
as things are, would it be reasonable to complain that 
this popular entertainment is chartered by Royalty, blessed 
by the Church, flattered and enriched by State and Society ; 
and it would be grudging indeed to envy its managers, in 
solemn festival assembled, such applause, counsel, and comfort, 
as the Professor of Literature or the Authority on Entomo- 
logy can supply. But why, in the name of all that is mixed, 
invite the painter or the critic to glow over the proceedings ? 
There may be a motive for such a demeanour if your task is 
to perform an egg-dance among the brittle reputations collected 
in a Pictures of the Year ; but why expect a critic to join in so 
uneasy and compromising an exhibition? If the Academy 
were entirely, as it very nearly is, a popular entertainment, 
then indeed painter and critic alike would not concern them- 
selves with it; they could afford to feel pleased that other 
people were enjoying themselves in their own way. But this 
is not the case. The Academy is a place where such few 
painters as are artists have to fight for inches of ground, have 
to contend for the attention of the public with this crowd of 
competing entertainers, with this clamour of Cheap-Jack and 
peep-show ; and they have to do it because here is the one 
arena where there is a chance of their entertainment paying 
its way. It is as if there were one large promiscuous stage 
open once a year to the dramatist; the best places are re- 
served, are allotted to privileged performers, bad or good ; the 
rest is a jostle where the most pushing and vulgar win; only 
here and there in a corner a play is allowed to go forward on 
such terms as are possible within sound of the steam- 
music of the merry-go-round. Why, you ask, does the 
painter come there at all? He comes because he must try 
to earn his pittance. And why does the critic come? He 
comes, to speak plainly, to try to make the publie pay for the 
artist. Left to themselves, they will never attend to this 
quiet performance; they are enjoying themselves elsewhere. 
It is the business and honour of the journalist critic to 
make them attend, by every argument and coercion he can 
bring to bear, to render them uncomfortable and ashamed, to 
induce them to feign a pleasure that is not theirs but his, 
and to pay for it, and thereby for the existence of the artist. 
It would be useless, it would be rude, to interrupt their enjoy- 
ment if this much more important matter were not at stake ; 
but it may behazarded that as much is given as is taken ; that 
a man feels a certain proud and fearful joy in affecting an 
admiration, if only he somehow have absorbed the conviction 
that it is right to do so; that in the end the good 











picture will serve his turn, will give him a tepid pleasure 
almost as well as the bad ; that he will be able, when persuaded 
to summon up the familiar excitement over Shakespeare ‘“ 
Whistler that once he felt over Joe Miller or Jan Van Beers 
The critical business, then, is a field of battle, and a polite 
encouragement of the enemy in their amusement of neglectin 
the artist is out of place. - . 
How ill-matched the combatants, at what disadvantage the 
artists fight, may be conceived when it is remembered that for 
the enemy there are no rules of the game, whereas the artist 
must win, if he win at all, by their stringent observance, Jf 
you are so constructed that you can use colour cheerfully as 
an alarum, as a mode of attacking dull nerves, then you 
obviously have an unfailing resource for drawing attention 
to your wares; whereas the artist can no more jangle the 
bells in red and blue, than the violinist could afford to keep 
a hooter going while he played. And in a hundred other ways 
you are baulked of the fine freedom of the insensible. You 
cannot take the subject that is not your own, though a hundred 
generous leader-writers press it upon you. The writer already 
referred to does this. You say, he urges, that “subject” ig 
nothing, “treatment” everything; why not, then, become a 
popular painter by treating the popular subjects? Why not 
paint the Bishops, the Babies, the Puppies, since subject is 
neither here nor there? The reply is obvious. If the thine 
could be done, it would be done in vain. If it were possible 
to disentangle from a popular painting what you call its 
“subject,” and treat it artistically, the popularity would be 
found to have vanished. There is a superstition, which our 
writer shares, that Bishops and Babies are “subjects” that 
are “popular” and tabooed by artists. Let us take Bishops, 
then. Let us suppose that our artist has Bishops at his com- 
mand, and has a taste that way. It is a subject, it may be 
remarked in passing, eminently tempting—that gravity of 
character and office poised on an accident of dress go 
coquettish—but to suggest this treatment would be to con- 
fusetheissue. There are two clerical portraits in the Academy 
that very conveniently illustrate that issue. In one, Mr. Charles 
Furse has made an effort to treat a Bishop artistically; in 
another, Mr. Tadema has produced what, from its reception 
in the Press, one must judge to be a popular portrait of an 
Archdeacon. Mr. Furse’s portrait is much more like a man 
than the other, and is also an effort at a decoration. It is not 
altogether successful, because the scheme is not frank enough ; 
but its failure is an artistic failure. Mr. Tadema’s portrait is 
neither like a man nor like a picture; it has neither reality nor 
reserve; itinsists on attention just in virtue of those defaults; 
the languid passer-by cannot but be arrested by a red-hot 
Archdeacon beaming over a hood that shrieks and whistles 
to tell him it was crimson. The success, be it noted, is 
one of treatment, abominable treatment; since the subject, 
for aught we know, is beautiful and charming. This 
is how the public likes to be reminded of its interest 
in Archdeacons; the other treatment makes them dislike 
even a Bishop; and the Academicians foresaw this and 
skied the portrait. So with Babies. There is a painter, 
Mr. Mouat Loudan, who can make pictures of babies; his 
pictures are accordingly turned out of the Academy; while 
Sir John Millais shows his measure of his public by giving 
them just so much of a baby as he knows will act symbol to 
their sentiment. The painter of The Huguenots cannot paint 
a face altogether devoid of expression, but he can acquiesce in 
a taste that calls for neither “tone nor quality nor relation ;” 
the patch of blue in the background of this canvas is only a 
more open confession of the fact than the other parts of it. 
The Academy of 1892 is dignified by the presence of one 
work of art of the first order. To wander through the 
galleries devoted to painting is to be oppressed by a doubt 
whether one’s senses are at fault rather than the pictures, 
whether these can really be as bad as they seem. But to find 
oneself in the sculpture-gallery before Mr. Gilbert’s Posthu- 
mous Bust of Baron Huddleston, is to be amply reassured ; 
here, with the occasion, returns the zest of admiration that 
seemed beyond recall. The noble design of the whole, the 
weight of character in the face, the expressive action of the 
hands, the delicate and ingenious treatment of detail, the 
charm of colour—gold on a warm ground that suggests, 
without realising, flesh,—there are all these witnesses for 
a masterpiece, and for the trivial nightmare quality of those 
thousand pictures. There is other good work in sculpture 
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— 
to be left for a future examination. A diligent search among 
the pictures reveals an incredible poverty ; the very sky-line is 
wretched, and it is difficult to collect a bare handful of satis- 
factory work. The choice for first place lies between Mr. 
Lionel Smythe and Mr. Clausen. Mr. Smythe’s picture is of 
gleaners, a woman and child, a little girl, and a flight of 
pigeons. It has certain imperfections; its thinness and spotti- 
ness of quality suggest water-colour; you seem to feel the 
paper meagrely washed in parts of it, and the sky par- 
ticularly has a mottled effect of colour, and is not completely 
bound up with the rest; but the work has the invaluable 
and the highest element of life. If there are inequalities, 
it is, as in Mr. Orchardson’s work, when the artist wanders 
over the field, and quickens up here and there into delighted 
observation that notes and caresses the life and sparkle of 
things. The girl alone, stooping in a flutter like one of the 
birds, and with a sheaf of corn under her arm that fans out 
like their tails, is for gaiety of invention worth all the would- 
be “decorative” figures in the place. This is no ornament 
stuck down in a field to mock its realism with an imported 
idyll, but the touch of sport and beauty discovered in its very 
life. 

Mr. Clausen’s work this year seems to indicate an interest- 
ing change and advance in his ideal. His recent vindication 
of his master had an uncertain ring, and here, beside a familiar 
head painted in the old still-life, Bastien Lepage manner, we 
have a study of Mowers which is all action, and in which he 
seems to have carried over from his pastel-practice a technique 
that suggests the come-and-go of light and colour, the flicker 
of movement. The sky and background are a trifle solid and 
heavy for the rest ; but there is 2 fine fullness and frankness 
of colour throughout. 


For the rest, there is a portrait of two ladies by Mr. Lavery 
that gains extraordinary distinction from its surroundings; 
indeed, it is difficult to judge either this or Mr. Roche’s land- 
scape absolutely, so painter-like do they seem among their 
neighbours. After these, here are a few gleanings, in the 
order of the galleries:—C. H. Mackie, Sandy Pastures (35) ; 
Grosvenor Thomas, Evening (326); A. G. Webster, A 
Study (472), and St. Martin’s Altar, Xanten (824); R. M. 
Coventry, On the Kintyre Coast (498); C. W. Wyllie, The 
Brimming River (569), in which the foreground of flowers is 
good; C. W. Furse, The Vice-Provost of King’s (593), in 
which the colour is uninteresting, but the pose extremely 
natural; R. C. W. Bunny, A Soirée in Bohemia (932); R. M. 
Stevenson, Landscape (935); K. McCausland, Two Litile 
French Girls (937), a fresh, bright piece of painting; T. 
Austen Brown, Potato Harvest (1,028), with good colour in it 
of a daring sort; J. Michael Brown, The Ferry (1,029). 
Further discussion of these, and of disputable work by the 
President and others, must be reserved for another article; 
but this much may be said, that from the ancient hand of Sir 
John Gilbert comes work that has more of the essential stuff 
of art in it than that of most of his fellow-Academicians. 


D. S. M. 








BOOKS. 


“eae 
FREEMAN’S HISTORY OF SICILY.* 


We have accidentally delayed noticing the first two volumes of 
this book, which appeared last year, and now, just after the 
issue of a third, the work is cut short by the untimely death 
of Mr. Freeman. Under these conditions, we are naturally 
less inclined to dwell upon the special merits or defects of the 
book than to see how it displays the characteristics of its 
author, and makes us realise what we have lost in him. 

In one direction Mr. Freeman may be said to have accom- 
plished the work of his life. He had been acting as a 
Historical Professor long before he was appointed to his 
Oxford professorship. It must be now some five-and-thirty 
years ago that, in the first days of the Saturday Review, he 
began the long series of articles in which, there and elsewhere, 
he set forth by precept and example his idea of the duties of 
a historian. To these was due in great measure the growth 
of a school of history that has done much to widen the bounds 
of our knowledge, and has been still more effective in setting 





* The History of Sicily, from the Earliest Times. By Edward A. Freeman. 
Vols, I-III, Oxford: The Clarendon Press. 1991-92, 








up a higher standard of qualification for the writer who under- 
takes to deal with historical subjects. Any one who compares 
recent handbooks and popular histories with those which Mr. 
Freeman in his old days was wont to anatomise and hold up 
to ridicule, will see how great is the progress. Yet the new 
school has its weakness. It has not as yet set itself to do 
work on a large scale. Perhaps when every epoch has its 
epitome, and a short life has been written of every man of 
distinction, it will be found that these are but exercises for a 
longer flight. Meanwhile, we cannot help fearing that the 
absence of large enterprises is due to a want of courage on 
the part of our younger scholars. They are more anxious to 
avoid blunders than to communicate knowledge. On this 
point Mr. Freeman set them a splendid example. No sooner 
was his Norman Conquest finished, than he undertook this 
still larger task. One might have taxed him with audacity in 
beginning an enterprise of such scope when nearing seventy, 
and it was fated that he should not advance far in it; but the 
rapidity with which the third volume followed the others, 
showed that his hopes were not in themselves unreasonable. 


The subject of this book has a certain defect in central 
interest,—in being the story of an island, not of a nation. 
When first we get any certain knowledge of Sicily, we find it 
inhabited by three races, Sikel, Sikan, and Elymian. None of 
these attained to a national life ; they were all absorbed in the 
successive invasions which have from time to time given this 
land new masters or a fresh organisation. So little trace have 
they left, that we know not even what tongue was spoken by 
Sikan or Elymian; while even of the Sikels, who held the 
larger part of the island, we can only say that there is a very 
strong probability that they used a Latin speech. The unity 
which the native races failed to reach was not imposed upon 
them by their conquerors, as in our own country, where 
Englishman and Dane, welded by the Norman Conquest, took 
in as a part of themselves what remained of the Britons. Sicily 
continued to be the place of battle for hostile races; where the 
Carthaginians contended first with Greek and then with Roman; 
where after the Roman came the Arab, who in turn had to yield 
tothe Norman. To Mr. Freeman this continual shifting made 
the real unity of the story. It was the land that he cared to 
tell of, not this or that people. Placed as it is between 
two continents, a stepping-stone from one to the other, it has 
been the bone of contention whenever a dominant people on 
either side of the Mediterranean aimed at enlarging its rule. 
It is this geographical position that attracted its latest 
historian, since, while it prevented peaceful development, it 
made the island the scene of most important struggles in — 
what he likes to call the Eternal Strife,—the contest between 
East and West, between Aryan and Semite. Whether there 
is any sucb Eternal Strife may be doubted. When two races 
both possessed of the instinct of domination come into con- 
tact, they are sure to fight; and when a people of expansive 
power like the Carthaginians or the Moors occupied North 
Africa, an invasion of Spain or Sicily was sure to follow. The 
Roman in his turn invaded Africa, as he would have done had 
the speech of Carthage been the purest Aryan. It must be 
allowed, however, that war was fiercer and more decisive, be- 
cause differences of blood and creed prevented amalgamation. 
Roman and Carthaginian, Goth and Arab, could not, like 
Gaul and Frank, end their strife by amity and fusion. 
This is not enough for Mr. Freeman. The Eternal Strife 
is (as its name implies) still going on, although perhaps 
for the moment in a state of suspended animation. Is 
there not still an Eastern Question, and is not the Turk still 
an intruder within the boands of Christendom? This would 
be a matter of small importance if Mr. Freeman were only 
justifying his choice of a subject by trying to persuade him- 
self of its real unity; but these views seriously affect his 
method of treatment. To him, the Greek fighting against 
the Carthaginian is engaged in a crusade or holy war, and 
against foes who are given over to a foul superstition. We 
know but little of the religion of the Pheenicians, but it seems 
not unlikely that the spiritual element in it was more strongly 
marked than in the Greek mythology. But Mr. Freeman 
rarely refers to it except as the worship in which children 
were made to pass through the fire to Moloch; unless when 
he suggests that the lascivious rites paid to Aphrodite at 
Naxos were due to an earlier cult of Phenician Ashtoreth. 
Uncleanness was not so utterly unknown to the Greek that 
it is necessary to invent foreign predecessors to account for 
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such impurity. Mr. Freeman even acknowledges that the 
Greeks cannot be altogether acquitted of human sacrifice ; 
but that acknowledgment once made, he feels himself free 
to insist on its prevalence among their foes. So with 
their political constitution. Here, too, all his interest is 
with the Greeks. Our sympathies, he says, must be with 
Athens, which, first of all States, was ruled by an assembly of 
freemen. Yet we should expect a political student to have 
some regard for an organisation which was more continuous 
and stable than that of any Greek city, and which, if it did 
not attain to pure democracy, gave the people some share in 
its direction, and had the great merit that it never degenerated 
into tyranny. A nation can hardly have attained to such 
civilisation and greatness as Carthage without doing some 
service to mankind; and we cannot think that her destruction 
was an unqualified gain. No inquiry into such questions 
appears in these volumes, where Carthage appears only as the 
foe of Europe, the Canaanite who was to be rooted out of the 
land. Allowance once made for this bias, we can only admire 
the thoroughness with which Mr. Freeman has done his 
work. This is specially noticeable in the first two volumes, 
which deal with the beginnings of Sicilian history. The 
material for these early periods is scanty, but it is all 
put to use. Allusions in poetry, fragments of early 
writers embedded in later compilations, coins, inscriptions, 
ruins,—whatever may be learned from these has been turned 
to profit. No doubt the ground had been prepared by earlier 
workers, English and German, but without undaunted in- 
dustry the fruit of their labours could not have been gathered 
so fully. Perhaps mythical and legendary stories are dis- 
cussed at greater length than is warranted by the knowledge 
to be gained from them; we cannot think five-and-twenty 
pages well bestowed on an inquiry into the existence of the 
hell of Phalaris, besides a good many devoted to Phalaris 
himself. But when we come to the really historical period, 
Mr. Freeman’s great powers have full play. He traces the 
foundation and growth of the Greek colonies in Sicily with 
such freedom and sureness of hand as come only of a full 
mind. One advantage he has in an almost unparalleled 
degree. It is rare for a historian to know the scene of action 
as Mr. Freeman knows his Sicily. Repeated visits, he tells 
us, have made the places of which he speaks as familiar to 
him as his home, and he notes carefully the physical features 
that determined the sites of the earliest settlements. These 
descriptions and the accompanying plans will make the book 
an indispensable companion to every traveller in Sicily with a 
care for antiquities. It is not merely in his formal descrip- 
tion that his local knowledge profits us; we gain still more 
when it informs the narrative. Whether he is relating 
the Carthaginian defeat at Himera, or the later campaign, in 
which one great city after another fell into the hands of 
Hannibal, his story gains wonderfully in life and clearness by 
his familiarity with the scenes of action. Grote, in his descrip- 
tion of the Athenian invasion, studied the topography carefully, 
and, as Mr. Freeman says, knew the ground wonderfully well 
for one who had not seen it. But even in the account of the 
siege itself, Mr. Freeman’s local knowledge tells for something, 
and it comes into play especially in the story of the attempted 
retreat of the Athenian army. In this part of the history 
our author has to go over the same ground with Grote; but 
there isthe difference that Grote is, as it weve, a correspondent 
with the Athenian forces, while Freeman is in Syracuse. Yet 
they both take much the same view. Grote, with all his favour 
for the Athenians, could not but recognise the right of self- 
defence in their adversaries ; while Freeman is only too lenient 
in his judgment of an enterprise in which the Athenians 
deserved disgrace by wanton aggression, and invited it by in- 
competence. 

The latter part of the third volume is occupied by 
the Carthaginian invasion, in which the organising power 
and foresight of Carthage, and the activity of her General, 


is strangely contrasted with the divisions and incapacity | 
It is at the very point | 


of the Greeks opposed to her. 
where the victory of Carthage was rendered more com- 
plete by the treachery of Dionysius, that the narrative 
stops. His later and more creditable warfare will not 
now be told. Were Mr. Freeman still living, we might have 
been unable to refrain from a grumble at some of his peculiar 
ways. Here, as elsewhere, he sometimes interrupts his story 
by needless discussion ; he indulges in allusions and illustra- 








ar, 
tions that need a commentator, or uses words, such ag « bar. 
barian,” in an improper sense. Remonstrance on such ints 
was of no avail in his lifetime; and now we think of them onl 
to recognise how little they weighed against his splendid 
achievements. They can take nothing from the regret that 
we lost him when he had given us only the prelude to his 


greatest work. 





MR. RUDYARD KIPLING’S BALLADS»* 


Mr. Rupyarp Krpiine has a true gift for rhythm, and, 
still truer gift for dramatic effect. He gives us the hackneyed 
slang, the coarse, grinning humour, the devil-may-carish 
candour, the reckless license, the hardened valour, and the 
stolid fortitude of the British soldier, with a power that 
engraves these rather unlovely characteristics, which have won 
so many victories for the British Crown and extended far an( 
wide the British Empire, on his readers’ minds as impressively 
as literary art could engrave them. His barrack-room ballads 
are not exactly pleasant reading, for they remind us only too 
powerfully how many more or less degraded instruments of 
conquest the British Crown must have had before the British 
flag could float where it does in every quarter of the globe, 
But Mr. Kipling does not in any way ignore the higher 
qualities of these more or less brutalised instruments of empire, 
The British soldier of his powerful ballads is certainly unlovely, 
but he is strong and fearless, and, in a coarse way, generous, 
He is brutal, but he can see the good points even of the 
victims of his horse-play, and can do them justice in a fashion 
which sometimes brings tears to the eyes. The British soldiey 
can even admire heartily his victims’ sense of duty when it 
surpasses his own, and brings a feeling of shame to his 
hardened heart. The ballad called “Gunga Din” seems to 
us as good an example as we could give both of Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling’s dramatic power and of the British soldier's better 
qualities. It is as pathetic as it is coarse, as generous as it is 
rough; for we can hardly apply the word “brutal” to 0 
sympathetic a picture of self-forgetful duty,—as full of recog. 
nition of the fidelity of the native servant of the regiment, as 
it is full of recognition of the imperious exactions of those 
whom he served :— 
“Gunaa Din. 
You may talk o’ gin and beer 
When yow’re quartered safe out ‘ere, 
An’ you're sent to penny-fights an’ Aldershot it ; 
But when it comes to slaughter 
You will do your work on water, 
An’ you'll lick the bloomin’ boots of ’im that’s got it. 
Now in Injia’s sunny clime, 
Where I used to spend my time 
A-servin’ of ’Er Majesty the Queen, 
Of all them blackfaced crew 
‘The finest man I knew 
Was our regimental bhisti, Gunga Din. 
He was ‘Din! Din! Din! 
You limpin’ lum» o’ brick-dust, Gunga Din! 
Hi! slippery hitherao ! 
Water, get it! Panee lao! 
You squidgy-nosed old idol, Gunga Din.’ 


The uniform ‘e wore 
Was nothin’ much before, 
An’ rather less than ’arf o’ that be’ind, 
For a piece o’ twisty rag 
An’ a goatskin water-bag 
Was all the field-equipment ’e could find. 
When the sweatin’ troop-train lay 
In a sidin’ through the day, 
Where the ’eat would make your bloomin’ eyebrows crawl, 
We shouted ‘ Harry By!’ 
Till our throats were bricky-dry, 
‘Then we wopped ’im ’cause ’e couldn’t serve us all. 
It was ‘ Din! Din! Din! 
You ’eathen, where the mischief ’ave you been ? 
You put some juldee in it 
Or Pll marrow you this minute 
If you don’t fill up my helmet, Gunga Din!’ 


*E would dot an’ carry one 

Till the longest day was done ; 

An’ ’e didn’t seem to know the use o’ fear. 
If we charged or broke or cut, 

You could bet your bloomin’ nut, 

°E’d be waitin’ fifty paces right flank rear. 
With ’is mussick on ’is back, 

*E would skip with our attack, 

An’ watch us till the bugles made ‘ Retire,’ 
An’ for all ’is dirty ’ide 


* Barrack-Room Ballads, and othcr Verses, By Rudyard Kipling. London: 


| Methnen and Co, 
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*E was white, clear white, inside 
When ’e went to tend the wounded undergfire! 
It was ‘Din! Din! Din!’ 
With the bullets kickin’ dust-spots on the green. 
When the cartridges ran out, 
You could hear the front files shout, 
‘Hi! ammunition-mules an’ Gunga Din!’ 
I sha’n’t forgit the night 
When I dropped be’ind the fight 
With a bullet where my belt-plate should ’a’ been. 
I was chokin’ mad with thirst, 
‘An’ the man that spied me first 
Was our good old grinnin’, gruntin’ Gunga Din. 
°E lifted up my ’ead, 
Av’ ’e plugged me where I bled, 
An’ ’e guv me ’arf-a-pint o’ water-green : 
It was crawlin’ and it stunk, 
But of all the drinks I’ve drunk, 
I’m gratefullest to one from Gunga Din. 
It was ‘Din! Din! Din! 
*Ere’s a beggar with a bullet through ‘is spleen ; 
*E’s chawin’ up the ground, 
An’ ’e’s kickin’ all around : 
For Gawd’s sake git the water, Gunga Din!’ 
*E carried me away 
To where a dooli lay, 
An’ a bullet come an’ drilled the beggar clean. 
’E put me safe inside, 
An’ just before ’e died, 
‘I ope you liked your drink,’ sez Gunga Din. 
So I’ll meet ’im later on 
At the place where ’e is gone— 
Where it’s always double drill and no canteen ; 
*E’ll be squattin’ on the coals 
Givin’ drink to poor damned souls, 
An’ Ill get a swig in hell from Gunga Din! 
Yes, Din! Din! Din! 
You Lazarushian-leather Gunga Din! 
Though I’ve belted you and flayed you, 
By the livin’ Gawd that made you, 
You're a better man than I am, Gunga Din!” 

Or, to form a conception of Mr. Kipling’s vivacity of descrip- 
tion, let the reader study the picture of the commissariat 
camel in the very next piece, called ‘Oonts,’ the name, it 
seems, for a camel. How vividly it depicts the creature’s 
sufferings, as well as the creature’s malignity; what a 
wonderful summary it gives of the process of loading him: 
and of the difficulty of saving him from the consequences of 
his own clumsiness and wilfulness! What can be more ex- 
pressive than this contrast between the various beasts of 
burden ?— 

“The ’orse ’e knows above a bit, the bullock’s but a fool, 

The elephant’s a gentleman, the battery-mule’s a mule ; 

But the commissariat cam-u-el, when all is said an’ done, 

’’s a devil an’ a ostrich an’ a orphan-child in one.” 
That last line is one of the touches that betray Mr. Kipling’s 
genuine originality and genius. He is not always as lucid as he 
is in the description of Gunga Din and the camel. We confess 
that we carry exceedingly vague ideas away from the ballad 
called “ Belts,” describing a row “in Silver Street that’s near 
to Dublin Quay ;” and “ The Rhyme of the Three Captains ” 
is hardly worthy of Mr. Kipling, as it does not bring the 
Yankee pirate’s achievement at all vividly before us. But for 
the most part these ballads are as wonderful in their descrip- 
tive power as they are vigorous in their dramatic force. 
There are few ballads, we imagine, in the English lan- 
guage more stirring than the one called “ East and West,” 
in which the son of a Colonel of the Guides pursues the 
border chief who has stolen his father’s favourite mare, 
and inspires the robber-leader with such reverence for 
his gallantry, that he returns the mare with his turquoise- 
studded rein and silver stirrups, and sends his son back with 
him to join the Guides. That isa ballad worthy to stand by 
the Border ballads of Sir Walter Scott, for its martial spirit, 
its generous fire, its rapid movement, and its ringing 
eloquence. But it is too long to quote. We must find 
room for one more ballad, not because it is the best, but 
because it is so happy in its satire on the clumsiness of some 
of our heavily armed and heavily weighted ships-of-war, and 
80 skilful in turning the misfortunes of the ‘Clampherdown’ 
Into an opportunity for celebrating the old valour of the 
British sailor and the gallantry of the unfortunate British 
stoker who has now to do so much of the sailor’s work without 
reaping the sailor’s reward :— 

“THe BALLAD OF THE ‘CLAMPHERDOWN,’ 
It was our war-ship ‘ Clampherdown’ 
Would sweep the Channel clean, 
Wherefore she kept her hatches close 





When the merry Channel chops arose, 
To save the bleached marine. 


She had one bow-gun of a hundred ton, 
And a great stern-gun beside ; 

They dipped their noses deep in the sea, 

They racked their stays and stanchions free 
In the wash of the wind-whipped tide. 


It was our war-ship ‘ Clampherdown’ 
Fell in with a cruiser light 

That carried the dainty Hotchkiss gun 

And a pair o’ heels wherewith to run 
From the grip of a close-fought fight. 


£he opened fire at seven miles— 
As ye shoot at a bobbing cork— 
And once she fired and twice she fired, 
Till the bow-gun drooped like a lily tired 
That lolls upon the stalk. 


‘Captain, the bow-gun melts apace, 
The deck-beams break below, 
*T were well to rest for an hour or twain, 
And botch the shattered plates again.’ 
And he answered, ‘ Make it so.’ 


She opened fire within the mile— 
As ye shoot at the flying duck— 
And the great stern-gun shot fair and true, 
With the heave of the ship, to the stainless blue, 
And the great stern-turret stuck. 


‘Captain, the turret fills with steam, 
The feed-pipes burst below— 
You can hear the hiss of the helpless ram, 
You can hear the twisted runners jam,’ 
And he answered, ‘ Turn and go!” 
It was our war-ship ‘Clampherdown,’ 
And grimly did she roll; 
Swung round to take the cruiser’s fire 
As the White Whale faces the Thresher’s ire 
When they war by the frozen Pole. 


‘ Captain, the shells are falling fast, 
And faster still fall we ; 

And it is not meet for English stock 

To bide in the heart of an eight-day clock 
The death they cannot see.’ 


* Lie down, lie down, my bold A.B., 
We drift upon her beam ; 
We dare not ram, for she can run; 
And dare ye fire another gun, 
And die in the peeling steam ?’” 


It was our war-ship ‘ Clampherdown’ 
That carried an armour-belt ; 
But fifty feet at stern and bow 
Lay bare as the paunch of the purser’s sow, 
To the hail of the Nordenfelt. 
‘ Captain, they hack us through and through ; 
The chilled steel bolts are swift! 
We have emptied the bunkers in open sea, 
Their shrapnel bursts where our coal should be.” 
And he answered, ‘ Let her drift.’ 
It was our war-ship ‘ Clampherdown,’ 
Swung round upon the tide, 
Her two dumb guns glared south and north, 
And the blood and the bubbling steam ran forth, 
And she ground the cruiser’s side. 
‘Captain, they ery, the fight is done, 
They bid you send your sword.’ 
And he answered, ‘ Grapple her stern and bow. 
They have asked for the steel. They shall have it now; 
Out cutlasses and board !’ 
It was our war-ship ‘ Clampherdown,’ 
Spewed up four hundred men ; 
And the scalded stokers yelped delight, 
As they rolled in the waist and heard the fight, 
Stamp o’er their steel-walled pen. 
They cleared the cruiser end to end, 
From conning-tower to hold. 
They fought as they fought in Nelson’s fleet ; 
They were stripped to the waist, they were bare to the feet, 
As it was in the days of old. 
It was the sinking ‘ Clampherdown’ 
Heaved up her battered side— 
And carried a million pounds in steel, 
To the cod and the corpse-fed conger-eel, 
And the scour of the Channel tide. 
It was the crew of the ‘Clampherdown’ 
Stood out to sweep the sea, 
On a cruiser won from an ancient foe, 
As it was in the days of long ago, 
And as it still shall be.” 


The ballad called “ Tomlinson” is a gruesome satire on the 
lukewarm sin, the limp selfishness of modern days, in which 
the Devil is represented as refusing to take a soul into!Hell 
on the ground that there has been no more thoroughness in 
its sins than there was in the pretended virtues for which it 
was refused admission to Heaven. That implies a manliness 
in Satan which, we fear, he would repudiate. Does he not 
reckon half-and-half sins the most effective for his purpose_of 
them all? 
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BACON AND THE ROSICRUCIANS.* 

Ir is rather difficult to bring oneself into a fitting state of 
mind for the proper consideration of the theories that Mrs. 
Henry Pott has put forward in her book upon Francis Bacon. 
Every one has heard of the Baconian theory that was 
advanced some years ago by Mr. Donnelly, and of the 
marvellous cipher that that gentleman discovered, which 
told to him, and to several other enlightened persons, how it 
was that Shakespeare had come to be regarded as the author 
of certain works which were really written by Francis Bacon. 
Mr. Donnelly and his famous cipher, however, pale into 
insignificance by the side of the astounding proposition of 
Mrs. Henry Pott. To use a slang phrase borrowed from 
the card-table, she “has seen Mr. Donnelly and gone 
one better.” All that Mr. Donnelly believes she also 
believes, and a great deal more besides. As for his paltry 
cipher, which was discovered in a single folio, she has 
discovered a system of water-marks which extends pretty 
nearly over the whole field of modern literature. In view 
of what is expected of them, her readers will do well to 
agree with Mr. Donnelly at the outset, or at least imagine 
that they agree with him. It will help them greatly in a right 
understanding of Mrs. Pott, and will also save them from 
much trouble and bewilderment in attempting to verify quota- 
tions which the author takes from Bacon’s works, and which 
the rest of the world generally attribute to Shakespeare. 
Starting, then, with the assumption that Francis Bacon wrote 
all the plays and the works that are now known as Shake- 
speare’s, it will not be quite so difficult to entertain Mrs. 
Pott’s further supposition that Francis Bacon wrote all the 
literature of the Elizabethan and Jacobean period, both English 
and foreign. This is a very necessary belief, for otherwise 
the whole chain of argument is based upon nothing. After all, 
it only requires a little good-will and some effort, for the reader 
to oblige Mrs. Henry Pott, and start fair upon the considera- 
tion of her great discovery, and if a reader can swallow the 
whole of Shakespeare in Bacon’s name, he need not strain at 
the rest of European literature of that period. The fact is, 
that the works of that time, when “exhaustively compared,” 
as Mrs. Pott has evidently compared them, do show “a 
decided resemblance in thought, opinion, knowledge, and 
diction.” And “this likeness extends even to foreign works, 
especially when they are divested of their Latin, French, Ger- 
man, Italian, or Spanish mantles, and appear as translations 
in very Baconian diction. In many cases the translations 
appear to be the originals.” Of course the translations “in 
Baconian diction” were the originals, and his Lordship of 
Verulam wrote them all. We are quite willing to admit it 
for the sake of argument, and pass on to Mrs. Pott’s explana- 
tion of how he did it. 

As Mrs. Pott very truly says, “it is manifestly impossible 
that any one man, however gigantic his power, could have 
performed single-handed all that we now believe to have been 
done and written by Francis Bacon.” But if he received help, 
it is obvious that it must have been help from some Secret 
Society ; for how else could the secret of authorship have been 
preserved? An examination into the history of the Secret 
Societies of the Middle Ages has convinced Mrs. Pott that the 
Rosicrucian fraternity was the one that was most likely to 
supply the aid that Bacon needed, and also that its constitu- 
tion and mode of procedure seem not unlikely to have been 
“the result of his own scheme or method.” She does not 
suggest that Bacon founded the Rosicrucian sect, but merely 
that he modified it to his own uses. And with the Rosicrucian 
brethren she connects the Freemasons, for reasons which will 
soon become apparent. Given this enormous mass of Baconian 
or Rosicrucian literature, it is necessary to discover some in- 
ternal evidence in the writings themselves which will connect 
them with their original authors; for it is hardly to be sup- 
posed that Francis Bacon and his friends were at the pains of 
turning out all this work without leaving some trace by which 
the initiated might recognise its real authorship. Even as 
Francis Bacon, in the case of Shakespeare, laid claim to the 
whole of that author’s—or rather, we should say, actor’s, for 
he was no author—works by a secret cipher not to be 
unravelled save by the ingenuity of an American gentle- 
man hundreds of years afterwards, so he and his Secret 
Society have left their sign on all the literature of their 





* Francis Bacon and his Secret Society. By Mrs. Henry Pott, London: 
Sampson Low, Marston, and Co, 
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period in the shape of a “ water-mark.” An investigation into 
the typography and the cryptography of old books, hag led 
Mrs. Pott to the discovery of a curious resemblance in the 
water-marks of the paper upon which they were printed. Ij 
is true that they vary considerably in form—as many as 
twenty-four different patterns have been found in a single 
volume—but that is nothing compared with the main fact, that 
they all resemble each other in being water-marks and in being 
unintelligible. Now, as they are unintelligible to the genera] 
public, what meaning could they have save as secret marks 
inserted for the benefit of an initiated few? Secret Societies 
probably make use of secret marks: the Rosicrucians and the 
Freemasons are Secret Societies: therefore these secret marks 
were inserted by the Baconian-Rosicrucian-Freemason Con. 
federation. Which, as Euclid says, was to be proved. For 
taking the proposition either way, the same conclusion ig 
arrived at. Bacon and the Rosicrucians wrote all the 
literature of their period: all the literature of their 
period contained these water-marks: therefore Bacon and 
the Rosicrucians inserted all the water-marks. Or, as it hag 
now been proved, Bacon and the Rosicrucians used water. 
marks: all the literature of their period contains water. 
marks: therefore all the literature of their period was written 
by Bacon and the Rosicrucians. We have tried to do justice 
to Mrs. Pott’s argument, and adapt ourselves to the advanced 
or feminine form of logic. It must be confessed that the exer. 
cise is rather a tiring one, so Mrs. Pott must forgive our 
shortcomings. If the reader is still in need of further proof, 
there is a yet stronger one to be advanced. We have said 
that the water-marks were unintelligible: less fortunate than 
Mr. Donnelly, Mrs. Pott has not been able to decipher the 
hidden meaning of the cipher that she has discovered. But 
in her efforts to discover it, she has stumbled across another 
discovery which confirms her former one, and has led 
her to the startling belief that the Baconian-Rosicrucian 
Authorship Society, unlimited, must actually be in exist- 
ence to-day. She has laid her theory of water-marks before 
those authorities who should be best qualified to answer 
her—presumably the paper-makers of to-day, for she does 
not particularise—and she has failed to elicit either a 
denial of the correctness of her theory, or an admis- 
sion of its truth. Moreover, those whom she has consulted 
have invariably answered that “they could not tell;” never 
that “they did not know.” Mark the significance of this, 
They could not say that “they did not know,” for the simple 
reason that they did know; they were Rosicrucians, Free- 
masons, Baconians themselves, and they dared not tell. The 
phrase, “I cannot tell,” was “judiciously or graciously varied 
and paraphrased” under many other forms, but “in vain,” 
she says, “ have we endeavoured to extract the answer, ‘I do 
not know.’ Such a phrase does not seem to exist amongst the 
formulz of Freemason or Rosicrucian language.” Therefore, 
Mrs. Pott makes in her book a despairing appeal to these 
initiated but obstinate people to come forward and declare the 
truth of her theory, and reveal the mystery of the Rosicrucian- 
Baconian water-mark. We sincerely hope that if they do 
know, they will make an exception in Mrs. Pott’s favour, and 
reveal the truth to her, if it is only to her. It is really 
a shame that the secret should be kept from her, when she 
has taken so much trouble to find it out. 


‘Tf the reader is still unconvinced by Mrs. Pott’s arguments, 
he should pass on to the consideration of the water-marks, 
specimens of which are given at the end of the book, filling 
some twenty-seven plates. We think that he will at least 
agree that they are sufficiently peculiar and uncouth to mean 
almost anything. One would like to say something kindly 
about the industry that has collected all the facts in Mrs. 
Pott’s book, and the ingenuity that has drawn such strange 
conclusions: one can find nothing better to say than that 
both are stupendous. The inconvenience of holding such a 
theory as that of Mrs. Pott, is that it seems to have no end. 
The use of water-marks is fairly universal, and they are 
generally more or less unintelligible. We do not wish to 
commit ourselves to a belief that entails the further one that 
Bacon and the Rosicrucians wrote all the literature that was 
ever first set down on paper. We should still like to believe, 
for instance, that Lord Tennyson wrote his own poems, which 
he could hardly have done unless he were a Rosicrucian. 
Since writing the above, the reviewer has held his own 
paper up to the light, and discovered the rude figure of a 
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female, resembling Britannia, an evident water-mark. Can it. 
be that he too is a Rosicrucian, and knew it not? ’Tis passing 


strange. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF IMMORTALITY.* 


In a far-away valley in New Zealand, there lived two brothers, 
surveyors, who by means of sceptical literature had wrought 
themselves into a disbelief of the immortality of the human 
soul. One proof, and one only, they said, could bring certainty 
on this point to their minds,—an unmistakable*'appearance of 
some departed human spirit from the other world (if there 
were one). They accordingly agreed that if either died before 
the other, by preconcerted signs he was to give the proof 
required. In Jess than twelve months after, one brother was 
murdered in mistake for a gold-buyer. After the first shock 
of grief was over, the survivor said: “I wonder whether I 
shall now get the desired proof of another life.” But though 
that surviving brother remained in the same neighbourhood 
for ten years after the tragical occurrence, though he had been 
in the loneliest parts of the forest in the darkest of nights, 
and, moreover, had carefully used the prearranged tokens of 
recognition and identification, yet no sign was ever vouchsafed 
tohim; and the survivor became more convinced than ever 
that man’s life is rounded by a sleep from which there is no 
awakening. 

In this narrative of fact, crude and simple though it be, we 
see the extreme attitude of blank negation taken by some 
human minds towards the future life—and it is well known 
that George Eliot at one period of her life said that if God 
were inconceivable, immortality was unbelievable—the other 
extreme bearing the calm assurance of immortality which 
breathes in the words, “ We know that if our earthly house 
of this tabernacle be dissolved, we have a building of God, 
not made with hands, eternal in the heavens;” and between 
these extremes lies the mass of speculative reasoning identi- 
fied with such typical names as Plato, Aquinas, Spinoza, 
Kant, Butler, and Tait, the author of The Unseen Universe. 
What, then, is the nature and drift of Prebendary Reynolds’s 
book on the subject ? At the first blush we are prepared for 
a sketch of the growth of opinion on the theme; the word 
“history ” seems to cause our thoughts to run in this direction. 
By laying stress on the word “natural,” we, however, soon per- 
ceive that the writer’s object is to show that as we speak of the 
natural history of a rose or of a lion, so man has faculties 
and qualities by the study of which we get perforce a glimpse 
of his destiny. Men who neglect this study, says the writer, 
“seem less reasonable than the lower animals, whose instincts 
unfailingly connect them with their surroundings ; for these 
men neglect the universal ideas of right and wrong, of immor- 
tality, of powers above them, and the capacity to attain 
closer and more intimate relations with the Higher Intelli- 
gence, from whom they emanate and whose nature they share. 
They fail in the natural history of things, and are blind to the 
spiritual, loving to have it so.” (p. 43.) The writer has drunk 
deeply of what is best in Carlyle, as, for example, when he 
says :—“ Living things are the flesh-garment of the spirit, and 
the whole universe a time-vesture of the Eternal...... 
Our faculties of soul and spirit, anticipating and preparing for 
the future, are not lying deceivers when they promise a crown 
anda palace. All worlds and all things are passing into new 
stages of being, and by study of things as they are we obtain 
areal, true, and natural history of that which is to come.” 
(p. 7.) Prebendary Reynolds, as his former books plainly 
show, is one of an increasing class of religious writers who 
perceive how largely religion has been indebted to science, both 
in its methods and in its results. 


“We thank,” he says, “those thoughtful and praiseworthy 
men whose far-reaching and verified investigations lead to the 
application of their own methods, to the higher subjects of 
Religion, of God, of Immortality. We are now able to present 
the grandest truths of our faith with greatly the same kind 
of reasoning and accuracy as that used in the higher physical 
research ; and to show that wherein they are correct, we are 
true also.” (p. 4.) “It is time to show,” he writes elsewhere, 
“that not only the Holy Bible, but the other great Scripture, 
Nature, bodes to reason and imagination other forms and 
realities, as yet to sense unknown, and framed by skill in- 
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visible.” (p. 61.) And we feel that he accurately discerns the 
tendencies of the time in saying that— 

“Science is giving more definite and practical precision to our 

theology, and theology is rescuing physical truth from its abuse 
by those who wish to be without God in the world. Our theo- 
logians are becoming more intelligent, as to nature, and those who 
give themselves to research, finding God everywhere, grow more 
sacred.” 
In this spirit and with this method, the author leads the 
reader through outward nature into human nature, and on to 
the highest Christian nature. In dealing with the physical 
universe, the standpoint of the writer is pretty much the same 
as that of the author of The Unseen Universe. The law of 
continuity is shown to be consistent with the dissipation of 
energy, and if there is no actual loss in the physical sphere, 
can we think there will be in the spiritual >— 

“Tf no material atom can be destroyed, being an indestructible 
unit, why should that super-substantial atom, our mental and 
spiritual personality, which outlasts many arrrangements and 
material collocations in the body, pass away? If the less lives on, 
why not the greater continue?” (p. 6.) 


And when mind turns itself on mind, is not the “forward 
look” everywhere evident? Call it instinct, intuition, intima- 
tion, or what you will, is not the spirit of man its own prophet ? 
Passing by the subtle arguments drawn by Plato, the School- 
men, and Kant, from the structure of the soul itself, or from 
the personality of God, are not the ordinary qualities mani- 
fested everywhere sufficient to stamp it with persistence after 
death ? “It is not in man,” says Southey, “to rest in abso- 
lute contentment. He is born, and tends to aspiration as the 
sparks fly upwards, unless he has brutalised his nature, and 
quenched the spirit of his immortality which is his portion.” 
Taking man as we find him, watching him when he has no 
sophistical purpose to serve, taking note of his aims and 
aspirations, it is seen to be true, as our author says, that 
“man expects a mansion in the skies. Our soul, said the 
Emperor Marcus Aurelius, ‘is a god in exile. Truly there is 
in our mind not a memory, but an idea of Him who made us; 
and as He does nothing in vain, our persuasion of future life 
in a higher sphere is stamped with truth.” (p. 60.) The author, 
we think, is undoubtedly right in saying that the purer the 
heart and the keener the intelligence, the stronger is the 
assurance of future continuance and expansion. Beyond a 
certain point of experience, immortality carries its own proof : 

« At every ascent of thought we behold supremer heights, with 
every growth of power we feel further into the infinite, and are. 
yet within the populous dominions of the Almighty. When we go 
most beyond ourselves, when at our utmost stretch, we are least 
lost and possess ourselves most effectively. These supreme 
moments are high life to the poet, times of exquisite skill to the 
artist, eras of discovery to the investigator, and indicate that 
transcendentalness of beauty and power is within our attainment.” 
(p. 84.) 

It is only a side-glance we are taking, but how deeply in- 
teresting is it to find the poets almost everywhere possessing 
this unshakeable conviction of a future life. Witness Byron = 

“My mind may lose its force, my blood its fire, 
And my frame perish even in conquering pain, 
But there is that within me which shall tire 
Torture and Time, and breathe when I expire.” 
(Childe Harold.) 
Witness Lowell, on the death of Channing :— 
“Thou art not idle: in thy higher sphere 
Thy loving spirit bends itself to loving tasks, 
And strength, to perfect what it dreamed of here, 
Is all the crown and glory that it asks.” 
And Tennyson’s epitaph on Sir John Franklin, in West- 
minster Abbey :— 
“Not here! the White North has thy bones; and thou, 
Heroic Sailor-Soul, 
Art passing on thine happier voyage now 
Towards no earthly Pole.” 

We have dwelt on the presumptions from physical nature 
and the intimations from human nature, as being silent yet 
potent foreshadowings of man’s imperishable nature, because 
we regard these features as the strong points in the book. 
They fall in exactly with the aim of the writer to rescue 
those who say, “ We can’t believe,” as they certainly rebuke 
those who say, “ We won’t believe.” The only adverse criticism 
we feel bound to make is this. Seeing that the main object of 
the writer is to argue for man’s immortality on natural 
grounds, references to Revelation should have been reserved 
for the close of the book. The mingling of suggestion with 
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Christian doctrine is confusing, and to a non-believer dis- 
tasteful. The preliminary steps having been carefully, 
gradually taken, a strong probability having been thus 
attained, revealed truth fittingly comes in to confirm and 
complete what has been thoughtfully and logically drawn 
from the material universe, and from the nature and capacities 
of the human soul. We take our leave of a valuable and 
stimulating book by transcribing the following paragraph, in 
which natural and Christian teaching are blended :— 

“Man knows, he-feels, every faculty is possessed of the truth, 
that the light of nature is God’s light to show him the way to 
brighter, greater, more glorious realms of immortality. He is not 
like that struggling sculptor who, having finished what seemed a 
perfect work, the model of a beautiful human figure, was ready to 
perish. The cold pierced him, hunger pinched him; but there in 
his Parisian garret, taking off his coat, he wrapped it round the 
model to preserve it from the frost so destructive of the plaster. 
He fell asleep, and when morning broke he was found dead 
beside his work. Not so will it be with us. Death will be the 
messenger with more life and fuller. The grave will be the vesti- 
bule of Heaven. Our white shroud, the garment that tells of 
glorious immortality.” (p. 71.) 


TWO NOVELS* 
Humanity has a faculty prompting it instinctively to criticise 
the behaviour of its neighbours, and say whether they acted 
rightly or not in any trying situation, which in real life is 
held in check by a sense of having no business to judge, and 
of not knowing all the ins and outs of the affair. But as, 
where fiction is concerned, there is no such restraint, one of the 
attractions of a good novel whose characters speak and move 
(as Mrs. Oliphant’s always do) like living beings, is the oppor- 
tunity it gives for the exercise of the aforesaid critical faculty. 
And in The Marriage of Elinor, this opportunity is certainly 
afforded by the conduct of the wilful heroine, with her mag- 
nificent disregard for the opinion of any one but herself. 
Ought she to have stayed with her good-for-nothing husband, 
or was the bringing-up of their child in a wholesome atmo- 
sphere sufficient reason for leaving him? Ought she to have 
told the boy of his father’s existence? Ought she to have left 
her guilty husband to his deserts, or was she justified in 
saving him by evidence that was verbally true whilst 
actually false,—that is to say, by swearing to his having 
arrived on the 6th by the calendar, although she knew 
the calendar on that particular day to have marked 
the wrong date? (Regarding this last, by-the-bye, the im- 
possibility of exculpating the real criminal without thereby 
inculpating an unjustly accused man, seems to have been lost 
sight of strangely, and we think we ought to have been told what 
was the issue of the trial for poor innocent Brown.) All these 
are matters as to which there is a good deal to be said on both 
sides of the question; and at any rate, whatever may be the 
verdict of readers, the author herself does not seem to have 
quite approved of her heroine's actions, seeing that she speaks 
of her as having “ driven on ever wilful all through, escaping 
from every pang she could avoid, and throwing off every yoke 
she did not choose to bear.” For a girl with Elinor’s tendency 
to rush into dangerous experiments and decline to take the 
consequences if they failed, control of some kind was highly 
desirable; and that article could unfortunately not be sup- 
plied either by the gentle, anxious, un-self-asserting mother, 
nor yet by the faithful cousin John who is the other home 
authority. Consequently, she insists on marrying the dis- 
Honourable Phil—a scamp whose charm must have consisted, 
we suppose, in his utter unlikeness to the orderly, respectable, 
decent set of people amongst whom she had previously lived, 
for there is neither refinement, culture, nor redeeming 
point of any sort about him to explain her infatuation— 
and then naturally has to pay the penalty of her rashness. 
Cousin John, endowed with a sort of cold-blooded, judicial 
temper of mind fitting him better for giving good advice 
—which, by-the-way, is never taken—than for feeling the 
tender passion, and though unable to wish to marry any 
woman but one, yet seeming to derive, on the whole, quite as 
much happiness from a pseudo-fraternal relationship with her 
as he could have done from a closer bond, is a capital picture 
of a man neither in love nor yet not in love. Lady Mariamne, 
with her dogs, affectations, and “smart” bad manners, is 
sketched amusingly, especially when appearing side-by-side 
with her severely fin-de-siécle daughter. The Rector’s prompt 
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change from nervous anxiety to complacency on the score of hig 


plated wedding-present, when he discovers that the great lady’ 

present also is plated, is one of those touches of ia 
humorous observation which one always expects from Mrs, 

Oliphant’s pen, and which are not wanting in other places 
besides; and altogether, though the work is not to be ranked 

with her best, yet her admirers (amongst whom we claim to 
be included) will think it, nevertheless, quite good enough to 
justify their allegiance to her. A comparison between om old 
favourite and a new one is often interesting; and if in the 
present case such comparison is instituted between her and 
another novelist who is like her in having much true insight 
into human nature and capacity for appreciating therein what 
meets neither ear nor eye—we mean Mr. Rudyard Kipling— 
a striking contrast in their methods of working is apparent, 
His effects seem dashed in by swift, sharp, abrupt strokes 

whereas hers give the idea of being produced gradually by 
repeated touches from a brush that lingers sometimes, 
perhaps, a little longer than is absolutely necessary. 

There is boldness and originality in the conception of 
A Masquerader, which takes its title from a female Bohemian 
who says truly: “The sole motive and essence of my being ig 
histrionic.” Having tried the stage, she found it too tame, 
and deemed the boards “pitifully narrow,” because she 
required the pungency of actuality to give zest to her calling, 
and needed to be her part in the actual world in order to 
make life at all tolerable; and as, in addition to her histrionic 
propensity, and dissatisfaction with the ordinary means of 
gratifying it, she possesses also “ worldly affluence, combined 
with an insatiable craving for cosmopolitan experiences, 
and exceptional opportunities for indulging it,” she is 
altogether so far out of the common that a story wherein 
the title-réle is assigned to her seems promising, and 
has, on the face of it, great possibilities. Unfortunately, 
however, the execution in Mr. Gissing’s work is not 
equal to the idea; and the strength apparent in the 
latter is no longer so in the former. The only person we 
really care to know about (the one mentioned above) is kept 
too much in the background by other and uninteresting 
individuals; whilst at the same time what 7s revealed con- 
cerning her, causes the disappointment one cannot help feeling 
at not having seen more, to be mingled with doubts as to 
whether the gratification of one’s curiosity would have been 
desirable, and the study of life and character afforded by her 
history either agreeable or profitable. That is an unsatisfac- 
tory effect to produce, and the novel which produces it, can- 
not be said to be stamped with the hall-mark indicating true 
success. The author’s obviously genuine and artistic percep- 
tion of the charms of Nature is praiseworthy; but we doubt 
whether he is wise to display it quite so lavishly as he does. 
We should advise him in any future work to bear in mind 
that descriptions of scenery, however good, cannot make up 
for want of plot, or for people who are, as a rule, tiresome; 
and that a large proportion of readers regard much word- 
painting as being, necessarily and of itself, a flaw in a work 
of fiction. 


THE MAGAZINES. 
WE cannot help thinking that even the serious magazines 
begin to suffer from the multitude of the new aspirants for 
public favour. We do not mean that their circulation 
diminishes, for we know nothing about that, and rather 
believe that every new publication which succeeds creates a 
new constituency for itself; but the supply of ability gradually 
becomes too much distributed. We can point to half-a-dozen 
well-known and successful writers who, but for the new ven- 
tures, would be expressing themselves in the older magazines ; 
and there are probably dozens more whose efforts, if concen- 
trated, would make the older publications seem alive with 
thoughts. The half-crown magazines are still, to our thinking, 
the best, and there are good contributors who never leave 
them; but it cannot be denied that they grow duller. The 
Contemporary Review, for example, is this month decidedly 
heavy. We have read Mr. St. Loe Strachey’s paper on “ The 
Peers and the House of Commons” with some interest, because 
he has put the new point that, legally, succession to a peerage 
need not compel an eldest son, say, for illustration, Lord Hart- 
ington, to quit the House of Commons. He is not, Mr. Strachey 
contends, a Peer until he has received his writ of summons, 
and as he need not apply for the writ, he might remain a 
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Member of the House of Commons all his life. We suppose 
that is legally accurate, though we are not sure, as we fancy 
the Sovereign could order the writ to issue, without the con- 
gent of the Peer in expectancy, which would be an intolerable 
position for a great politician ; but would the refusal to take 
up the coronet be morally right? That is to say, would it be 
right to claim the immense social advantages, and even 
political position, attaching to an undisputed claim to a 
peerage, and yet refuse to the House of Lords, through 
whose existence these advantages arise, the benefit of 
your presence and help? Mr. Strachey ignores the claim 
of the Upper House altogether. He may say the claim 
of the country is the higher one, which is indisputably 
true; but then, the country should affirm that by formally 
repudiating the present restrictions. The logical rule for a 
democratic State is that to be chosen a representative, super- 
sedes any other national claim to a man’s service, a principle 
actually conceded in the case of jurymen; but the rule remains 
to be affirmed in the case of Peers. Our own compromise 
would be to reduce the working House of Lords to a 
hundred Members, to be chosen by the Peers, without 
limitations on choice, so that they might seat Judges 
or Generals if they pleased, and to leave all Peers not 
chosen eligible for election to the Commons.——Mr. Arnold 
White’s paper, too, on “The Russian Jew,” is at all events 
curious in its evidence that Russians really dread, and with 
reason, the superior intellectual capacity of the Jew, who if 
enfranchised would defeat them in every walk of life, even 
agriculture, as is proved by a great experiment in Cherson, 
where a Jew agricultural colony has completely succeeded ; 
but the remainder of the papers are not of interest. Mr. 
Bigelow’s attack on Prince Bismarck is too exaggerated to 
bein any way convincing. There is much to be said against 
the Prince’s internal government, but he not only made 
Germany possible, he kept her in peace for twenty years, 
yet left her the most powerful State in Europe. That was his 
object, and to say that success in such an object under the 
conditions was achieved by an incompetent man, is too great 
a strain on one’s belief. Vernon Lee’s queer rhapsody, 
called “ The Friendships of Baldwin,” seems to us, to speak 
with brutal plainness, well-written nonsense. The whole 
discussion rests on the assumption implied in the following 
paragraph :— 

“But all this,’ added Baldwin suddenly, ‘may surely exist 

apart from such personal feeling as you advocate. Cannot we 
admit at once that people are prose, good prose or bad, and take 
them with the same calmness with which we read a book? You 
see Lam still tormented by the doubt whether we human creatures 
are not always in danger of preying upon one another, unless 
deliberately chained up with the chain of indifference; whether 
friendship, when it does not mean mere dull jogging side by side, 
must not imply, as Emerson seems to have thought (and Emerson 
is the great expert of friendship), not merely the absorption of 
one by the other, but the actual exhausting cone other of all that 
can please and profit, even as we exhaust the air of the oxygen 
which we require. ..... It is certain that there comes a moment 
when the charm of pursuit, of discovery, of the unknown, must 
end. Or rather when the qualities which come under our notice 
are merely such as we do not care for, because we had quickly 
discovered and enjoyed those for which we could care; when we 
get to know the residuum, which, to us, is trash...... It is 
terrible to feel that one has burned up or out another soul; there 
isarense of awful humiliation in this recognition when we do 
recognise. It seems an insult to all one’s better feelings. 
Infinitely rather the bitterness of seeing that oneself has been 
exhausted by another, that one has done all one’s poor little 
tricks, sung all one’s poor little songs.’ ” 
Why on earth should friendship, or love either, exhaust instead 
of replenishing the total of qualities we like or love? A 
man’s friends, if they are worth having, do not drain him of 
more than they give him; nor do true friends ever get to 
the end of each other’s mental resources. It is acquaintances 
who do that; and even then it is they who dry up, not the 
others who are dried.——“ Pitt’s War Policy ” contains little 
that has not been acknowledged for half-a-century; and Mr. 
Courtney’s paper, “Shady Truths,” is a very dry—for him, 
inexplicably dry—reassertion of the old proposition that 
“saving, not spending, makes work.” Of course it does, if 
by “spending” is meant consumption of the things bought; 
but if it is not, then saving and spending are pretty nearly 
identical in effect, and distinguishable only as irrigation from 
@ stream and irrigation from a reservoir are distinguishable. 

In the Fortnightly Review, Mr. J. E. Redmond, M.P., 
argues at much length that Mr. Balfour’s Bill for Local 
Government in Ireland is inadmissible, the restrictions it 











contains being “insults” to Irishmen. They assume, in fact, 
that precautions are necessary in Ireland which are not 
necessary in England or Scotland; and that is equivalent to 
an assertion that Irishmen are inferiors. There is, of course, 
no reply to the statement, except the fact that for a time the 
difference in the countries exists. Is Mr. Redmond insulted 
if, when he speaks in a McCarthyite borough, he is guarded by 
the police, though in an English or Scotch borough such a 
precaution is unnecessary ?>——-Mr. Theodore Bent gives an 
interesting account of Bechuanaland, the vast Sahara, large 
as France, with oases, which we have recently annexed in 
South Africa. He believes it may be valuable some day, but 
not until it is worth while to sink artesian wells. Of the few 
natives inhabiting it, some eighty thousand in all, the most 
interesting tribe is the Ba-mangwato, whose chief, Khama, is 
perhaps the most noteworthy African alive. He is a Christian, 
and governs as a wise despot with the full assent of his people, 
whom he has preserved, chiefly by conciliating the British 
Government, from their deadly enemies, the Matabele :— 

“ Khama pervades everything in his town. He is always on 
horseback, visiting the fields, the stores, and the outlying kraals. 
He has a word for every one; he calls every woman, ‘my 
daughter,’ and every man, ‘ my son ;’ he pats the little children 
on the head. He is a veritable father of his people, a curious and 
unaccountable example of mental power and integrity amongst a 
degraded and powerless race. His early history and struggles 
with his father and brothers are thrilling in the extreme, and his 
later development extraordinary. Perhaps he may be said to be 
the only Negro living whose biography would repay the writing.” 
Khama utterly prohibits the manufacture and consumption of 
beer, and insists on the observance of Sunday, preaching him- 
self on that day, and expecting his people to attend. His 
people are still naked savages, even the women wearing only 
a loin-cloth ; but the chief himself is dressed like a European, 
and acts on principles indicated in the following little story : 
—“In manner the chief is essentially a gentleman, courteous 
and dignified. He rides a great deal, and prides himself on 
his stud. On one occasion he did what I doubt if every English 
gentleman would do—he sold a horse for a high price, which 
died a few days afterwards, whereupon Khama returned the 
purchase-money, considering that the illness had been acquired 
previous to the purchase taking place.” A “ Negro” of that 
sort is certainly a remarkable figure——M. Delille sends a 
criticism on M. Paul Bourget, the great French novelist, 
which strikes us as less incisive than his criticisms usually are, 
He is apparently struggling with a latent contempt to which 
he will not give clear voice, and thus produces a blurred im- 
pression. He thinks the novelist might succeed as a philosopher. 
We have noticed “ Amateur Christianity,” by Mr. Mallock, 
elsewhere; and of the remaining essays, the only one which 
strongly interests us is Miss March-Phillipps’s account of a 
model lodging-house for dockers, of which she is the proprie- 
tress. It is a sort of club, with sleeping-rooms, used by steve- 
dores, grain-men, coolies, labourers, sailors, cattle-drivers, 
hawkers, firemen, and the like; and Miss Phillipps, without 
overstrict governing, has made of it a civilised pluce, which 
those who frequent it heartily like. No liquor is allowed, and the 
men, rough as they are, have ceased to require a “ chucker-out,” 
and acquiesce willingly in the exclusion of bad characters. 
Miss Phillipps, however, is not optimist, discerning clearly 
the grand intellectual vice of this kind of labourer, his utter 
levity. He has not an idea of to-morrow, never saves even 
when earning 10s. a day, and would not on any consideration 
work on General Booth’s farm. He, in fact, absolutely refuses 
any “dull” form of life, and life without drink and crowds he 
esteems dull :— 





“T must allow that a personal knowledge of my lodgers is not 
altogether calculated to incline one to optimism. Love of excite- 
ment is a prevailing characteristic. Their lives are mean and ugly, 
yet self-indulgent, their work monotonous yet desultory, and they 
look for highly spiced pleasures and diversions, which, to the best 
of their ability, they seck in the street and in the favourite ‘ pub.’ 
They are suspicious; and if you are making a good thing out of 
them, you need not hope to pass unobserved. They are more in- 
clined to grumble at trifles than to be grateful; and after paying 
their money they look upon all they get as their right ; and no false 
delicacy prevents their letting you know if there is anything they 
do not consider up to the mark. As a class, it is impossible to 
imagine any men more improvident. Of the hundreds who have 
passed through the house scarcely one who could be said to save 
has come under my notice, and attempts to establish a penny-bank 
have hitherto proved a failure. Even payments to a sick-club are 
the exception ; and yet, starvingly poor, as they are in bad times, 
a considerable quantity of money passes through their hands in 

imes of prosperity, enough in many instances, if averaged, to 
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keep them in comparative comfort through the year. What they 
earn with one hand they fling away recklessly with the other, ap- 
pirently oblivious that the following week may find them without 
a job and without a penny. man may, and frequently does, 
take as much as 10s. in a day, and on the morrow, between eating 
and drinking and ‘standing treat,’ all will be gone. One old 
fellow, an Army pensioner, after planning for weeks beforehand 
how best to lay out his pension, and making any number of good 
resolutions, drew a sum amounting to nearly £5 on a Monday, and 
by Wednesday had only 8s. remaining, and absolutely nothing to 
show for it. The will-power seems almost paralysed, and the 
utter want of perseverance, whether in business or pleasure, 
makes it hard to get any hold over them. Those are the excep- 
tions who do not drink more or less heavily ; a man will hold forth 
upon the degrading influence of drink, and pronounce it to be the 
ruin of body and soul, and then observe, ‘I’m a drinker myself,’ 
as coolly as another might say, ‘ I’m a cricketer.’” 

That is a curious picture, and not the one usually drawn of 
Englishmen. 


In the Nineteenth Century, we have been most interested in 
Mr. Wemyss Reid’s account of “ The Liberal Outlook ;” but it 
is not very exciting either. Mr. Reid believes with all Glad- 
stonians that Mr. Gladstone will carry the elections, and that 
he will form a Ministry in which he himself will be nominally 
Premier, but the work of leadership in the Commons will be 
delegated to Sir William Harcourt, who “is not deterred by 
any false pride from adapting himself to the prevailing mood 
of his party at any given moment.” He is not so popular, 
thinks Mr. Reid, as Mr. Morley, but he will do; and the re- 
maining posts in the Ministry will be filled up by selections 
from a list which includes Mr. Morley, Mr. Labouchere, Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman, Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, Mr. Fowler, Sir 
Charles Russell, and Mr. Bryce, with Lords Spencer, Kim- 
berley, Rosebery, Herschell, Sandhurst, and Houghton,—a 
curious list, which contains few men of originating power, and 
omits Mr. Asquith. The business to be done, continues the 
writer, will be, in the first place, Home-rule; but about its 
form Mr. Reid has no light to give, unless it is contained in 
the following sentences :— 

“As to the maintenance of the supremacy of the Imperial 
Parliament, about which we have heard so much, it is only neces- 
sary here to remind my readers that this supremacy is, in the 
nature of things, indestructible. The hand which has given is, 
in case of need, the hand which can take away. A Parliament 
created by statute can be destroyed by statute. But no real friend 
of either country will desire that the British Parliament shall 
undertake a kind of supervisorship of the Parliament in Dublin, 
and occupy itself in interfering in an irritating and wholly useless 
manner in the proceedings of that body.” 

Control without supervision, that is the ideal here marked 
out, and a more hopeless one it would be difficult to imagine. 
The thing exists in India; but then, in India there is no 
Ministry responsible to a local Parliament. And after Home- 
rule, what is to come? ‘I do not know,’ frankly answers 
Mr. Wemyss Reid; ‘and it is better to take short views.’ If 
he is right, the Election ought to be fought around the Home- 
rule Question alone.-——Lord Meath’s brief account of a 
Maori Meeting tells us little of the present position of that 
decaying people, whose grand grievance now seems to be that 
the white settlers upon their lands claim fixity of tenure; but 
he adds one more testimony to the many which prove that it 
is a fine race which is passing away. The Maoris had a fancy 
for her Majesty’s 65th, and “ our landlord told us that during 
an engagement they cried out in their broken English, ‘We 
going fire—Lie down, Icky-fifth.’ Although the Maoris were 
sometimes cruel and ferocious in war, they appear to have shown 
on other occasions marked chivalry and generosity towards their 
foes. I was told of a chief who, hearing that the British troops 
were in want of food, sent them an abundant supply, saying that 
he was a Christian, and that the Bible taught him to feed his 
enemies. In the famous attack on the Gote Pah, when the 
British troops were so disastrously repulsed, the wounded 
soldiers were treated by the Maoris with the greatest kindness, 
and instances are recorded of British wounded having been 
rescued and succoured by their native enemies at the risk of 
their lives."-——Surgeon T. H. Parke tells us, as an eye- 
witness, how General Gordon was really lost. The re- 
lieving force had reached Metemmeh on January 21st, 
1885, and was there met by General Gordon’s four steamers. 
Had one of those steamers been despatched at once to 
Khartoum with soldiers on board, it would have arrived 
on the 25th, when Gordon was still alive and Khartoum 
in safety. Sir C. Wilson, however, who was in command 
owing to Sir Herbert Stewart’s fatal wound, did not move till 








the 24th, and so arrived on the 28th, just two days too late, 
The expedition had, in fact, been successful, but failed at the 
last moment through an error in judgment, probably caused 
by a desire to place success beyond all question. Mr, y. 
W. Hazeltine gives us some account of New York society, but 
produces only a hazy impression that to succeed socially there, 
it is necessary to be very rich, though riches alone will not 
produce success; and that the number of houses which 
make up society is still far from large-——Dr. Louis 
Robinson’s paper, “The Meaning of a Baby’s Footprint,” 
is only an argument from the anatomy of a human foot, that 
it was originally intended to play the same part as a hand,— 
that, in short, it was the foot of a monkey, who somehow 
became a man. That is not very new, though some of the 
evidence may be creditable to Dr. Robinson’s powers of 
observation. What is wanted now is some explanation of the 
mental and moral differences between men and monkeys, 
—tThe remainder of the fourteen papers are none of them 
good, except Mr. Wightman’s description of the Charge of 
the Six Hundred at Balaclava, in which he shared, and which, 
though it contains nothing new, is a remarkable specimen of 
most spirited and racy English; while Mrs. Mona Caird’s 
“Defence of the ‘Wild Women’” is very bad indeed. Its 
argument is that married women are not free, and it runs on 
in this style :— 

“It is easy indeed to see the frightful peril to the well-being 
of the race that lies in the labour of women outside the 
home; that peril can scarcely be exaggerated ; but if women 
demand the natural human right to take their share of the 
opportunities, such as they are, which the world has to offer— 
if they desire the privilege of independence (a privilege denied 
them, work as they will, within the home), by what right does 
society refuse their demand? Men are living lives and com- 
mitting actions day by day which imperil and destroy the well- 
being of the race; on what principle are women only to be 
restrained? Why this one-sided sacrifice, this artificial selection 
of victims for the good of society? The old legends of maidens 
who were chosen every year and chained to a rock by the shore to 
propitiate gods or sea-monsters seem not in the least out of date. 
Sacrifices were performed more frankly in those days, and nobody 
tried to persuade the victims that it was enjoyable and blessed to 
be devoured; they did not talk about ‘woman’s sphere’ to a 
maiden chained to the rock within sight of the monster, nor did 
they tell her that the ‘true woman’ desired no other destiny. 
They were brutal, but they did not add sickly sentiment to their 
crime against the individual; they carried out the hideous old 
doctrine of vicarious sacrifice, which is haunting us like an evil 
spirit to this day, in all good faith and frankness, and there was 
no attempt to represent the monster as an engaging beast when 
you got to know him.” 


That is rubbish, neither more nor less. 


The two most noteworthy papers in Blackwood for May are 
the fierce attack on the civilisation of the United States, and 
the tale called “The Mathematical Master’s Love-Story.” 
The former, though marked by a certain screaminess of 
tone and exaggeration of statement—for example, there is 
another side to the Lynch-law question—is a useful paper, 
because it states a side of the social phenomena of the United 
States which is just now habitually concealed. The merit of 
the States is the freedom there enjoyed; the curse is the 
imperfect administration of ordinary justice; and as we hear 
quite enough about the merit, it is well we should hear 
occasionally about the curse, more especially as we may 
shortly begin to experience it in this country also, 
where “opinion” already affects the judgment of Courts 
to a lamentable degree. In the story, Miss Beatrice 
Harraden displays a remarkable power of restrained 
pathos. It is impossible to read the narrative without a 
deep sigh, and it would be difficult to point out in it an 
exaggerated sentence, or even one which appeals to the reader 
to pump up his emotions. The incidents are left to produce 
their own impression, and it is a deep one. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


———>>—_———_ 

The new number of Lippincott’s Monthly Magazine contains 
“Tho Golden Fleece,” which is one of the pleasantest and most 
wholesome stories that Mr. Julian Hawthorne has published for 
along time. There is in it a little of that eeriness, or other- 
worldliness, a love for which evidently runs in the Hawthorne 
blood, in the double character and life of Miriam Trednoke, who 
for a time, and while she is under the influence of the old Indian 
seer, Kamaiakan, is Semitzin, and on her mother’s side an 
Aztecan Princess. But there is, happily, not enough of it to 
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injuriously affect the flow of a manly Anglo-Saxon story. Harvey 
Freeman, the susceptible civil engineer, who would, no doubt, 
have married and been quite happy with Grace Parsloe, had he 
not met Miriam, is an improved edition of the hero-villain of 
« Fortune’s Fool.” An equally excellent sketch is Grace, the flaw 
in whose character is her half-snobbish, and surely not at all 
American desire to conceal from the man who marries her, the fact 
that she had been an assistant in a dry-goods store. Altogether, 
the contents of the May Lippincott ure admirable, and as varied as 
they are admirable. Louise Chandler Moulton contributes a short, 
obviously quite sincere, and eminently sympathetic sketch of 
Mr. J. M. Barrie. Perhaps it is not surprising that she should 
confess to being rather puzzled by the character of Babbie in 
“The Little Minister,” and that she should be much touched with 
the pathos of the final passages in “ A Window in Thrums.” 

The new number of the Art Journal is a very bright one. 
Among the more generally interesting articles is one signed 
“Marion Hepworth Dixon,” on that eminent Scotch artist and 
“rational realist,” Mr. David Murray. Messrs. Val Prinsep and 
Lionel Robinson write on the extraordinary collection of the late 
Mr. Frederick Leyland, in Prince’s Gate. Mr. Prinsep brings out 
in a most effectual yet simple fashion the cordial relations between 
those two most singularly assorted friends, Leyland and Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti, the one the most businesslike, the other the 
most unmethodical, of men. 

Regular readers of Good Words must greatly miss the monthly 
instalments of “The Little Minister.” Neither Mrs. Walford’s 
“The One Good Guest,” nor Miss Shipton’s “ Alston Crisis,” can 
be said to make up for it. On the other hand, the miscellaneous 
articles in 1892 are decidedly above the average. In the May 
number there appears a good article, signed “H. M. S.,” on 
Bishop Harvey Goodwin; and Mr. W. Scott Dalgleish contributes 
asensible and forcible plea for greater attention on the part of 
artists to the coast scenery of Scotland. There are also some 
good verses on that wild ruin, Dunottar Castle, or rather, on the 
Covenanters who are buried there. We have not heard of the 
author, the Rev. Mr. Barron, before. We are certain to hear of 
him again. 

Literary Opinion for May (Methuen and Co.) is a pleasing 
mélange of personal estimates, reviews, original poetry, notes, and 
gossip,—which last, however, is not at all malicious. Mrs. Elizabeth 
Robins Pennell gives some interesting but rather discursive 
“Reminiscences of Walt Whitman ;” and Mr. St. Loe Strachey, a 
delicately thoughtful study of the late Mr. E. A. Freeman, from 
which one is pleased to learn that “to me, at least, he was always 
the most delightful of companions. He did not save himself for 
his books, but spent the rich stores of his mind freely in conver- 
sation. He had not a trace of jealousy or of priggishness, and 
was as willing to listen to a young man and a learner as to the 
most erudite of historians.” 

The May number of Temple Bar is quite up to the average as 
regards variety of contents, though hardly so as regards liveli- 
ness. It does not contain—as the magazine generally does 
contain—some article of marked excellence, and, as a rule, of 
a biographical character. The nearest approach to such a paper 
is one on Jasmin the Gascon poet, who died in 1864, at the age 
of sixty-six, and whose last literary effort was a remonstrance to 
M. Renan for writing the “ Vie de Jésus.” ‘“ Not precisely great, 
but unmistakably original and charming,” is the verdict passed 
by the author of this paper on Jasmin’s character as well as 
poetry; and it is essentially sound. Fiction seems this year the 
leading feature of Temple Bav. Maarten Maartens’ story of ‘ God’s 
Fool” is a strong one. 

There is nothing that is specially notable in the May number of 
Belgravia. Mr. B.S. Knollys contributes asketch of Tallien, whom 
he describes as “ a lesser Lucifer of the Great French Revolution.” 
But he has no fresh biographical information to offer, and his 
style is too pronouncedly, and almost bombastically, anti-Revolu- 
tionist. There is a good deal of almost Irish humour in “A 
Maori Tangi,” which is an account of a New Zealand wake,” devised 
to prevent the arrest of a man “wanted” for murder. 

All that can be said of the May number of Sunday at Home is 
that it isan average one. Perhaps the most generally readable 

paper is Mr. Lovett’s on that admirable specimen of the modern 
Christian missionary, James Gilmour, of Mongolia. ‘“ Wanderings 
in the Holy Land,” and “ Religious Life and Thought in Holland,” 
also merit a word of commendation. 

There is almost an embarrassment of riches, in the way of 
articles, in the May number of the Expository Times. “The Early 
Narratives of Genesis,” by Professor Ryle, of Cambridge, and Dr. 
Rothe’s “Exposition of the First Epistle of St. John,’ may be 
cited as good examples of the class of papers to which they 
belong. The ordinary layman, however, will find the article by 
Principal Witton Davies, of Nottingham, on “The Study of 








Theology in the Baptist Colleges of Britain,” the most interesting 
and readable in this number. There is an abundance of plain 
speaking in it, such as, “ Biblical Theology can hardly be said to 
be studied in earnest in any one of our colleges ;” and, “ Taking 
systematic Theology in the usual sense, I have no hesitation in 
saying that in no one of our colleges is the subject taught with 
mastery of detail, with independence of judgment, and with 
enthusiasm.” 


Early Scottish Poetry. Edited by George Eyre-Todd.—Medizval 
Scottish Poetry. By Same Editor. (Hodge and Co., Glasgow.)— 
These two well-printed and judiciously edited volumes are the 
first issues of the Abbotsford Series of the Scottish Poets, and 
it is especially fitting that they should be associated with the 
name of Scott. He has done more than any other author to 
enhance the fame of Thomas the Rhymer and John Barbour, 
and there is not an old poet of his country with whom Sir 
Walter was not lovingly familiar. Mr. Todd has not done 
wisely to compare Barbour, Wyntoun, and Henry the Minstrel, 
with Chaucer, whose rank is with the greatest of English 
poets. Barbour has the merit of being at once a chronicler 
and, in his degree, a poet; Wyntoun’s work is chiefly 
valuable, as the editor admits, in providing materials for 
history; and if much merit may be allowed to “ Blind Harry’s” 
romance of history, no antiquary, we suppose, would venture to 
call his work a great poem. The volume of Medizval Scottish 
Poetry begins with the Royal love-poem, “ The King’s Quair,” one 
of the few famous works written in a prison. The allegory is 
printed in a complete form, and is perhaps adequately described 
by Hallam, as polished and imaginative, but with some of the 
tediousness usual in such productions. James I. of Scotland is 
followed by Henryson, the author of the earliest Scottish 
pastoral, and in one respect a rival of Chaucer, since he wrote 
the “Testament of Cresseid,” a poem with many beauties and 
one repulsive feature, for Henryson had the bad taste to afflict 
his heroine with leprosy. From Dunbar’s numerous works 
sufficient extracts are given. “No early poet,’ Mr. Todd writes, 
“has attempted so great a variety, either in subjects, in style, or 
in form of verse. In varying temper, and on varying occasions, 
he has essayed nearly every réle of poetry, and to each he has 
given the supreme touch of the master-hand.” Like Henryson, 
Dunbar gives high praise to Chaucer, whose influence, acknow- 
ledged fully by the early poets of Scotland, is to be seen in more 
than one of his poems. The editor places Dunbar second only to 
Burns in the gallery of Scottish poets,—by which he means, we 
suppose, the poets who wrote in the Scottish dialect. Full of 
humour and fancy, full to overflowing of grossness, and, although 
a priest, not without profanity, disappointment, as Mr. Todd 
justly observes, only filled the heart of Dunbar with bitterness, 
while a profound pity and tenderness distinguish the poetry of 
Burns. Scott, by-the-way, places Dunbar in several respects ona 
level with Chaucer, but Sir Walter, we venture to think, rarely 
included among his great gifts, the judgment and impartiality 
demanded by sound criticism. His estimate, especially of his 
country’s poets, is that of a lover rather than of a critic. 

Denis O’Neil. By Mary Bradford-Whiting. 2 vols. (R. 
Bentley and Son.)—Miss Bradford-Whiting has produced a 
moderately well-written and not uninteresting, though a rather 
improbable and decidedly gloomy, story. The hero is a 
young Irish surgeon of considerable promise, who has owed 
his education and all his chances in life to a benevolent 
uncle. While shooting on the sea-shore, he accidentally 
becomes a witness of the proceedings of a secret society, 
and being discovered and captured, is forced by a threat of imme- 
diate death in case of refusal, to become a member of the society, 
and take the oath of secrecy and obedience. Shortly afterwards 
he is appointed to ‘‘remove” his uncle, who as a landlord has 
proved obnoxious; and after much mental conflict, he brings 
himself to fire a pistol, though the author leaves it doubtful 
whether he really intends the act to have a fatal effect. Mr. 
O’Neil senior is wounded, but not killed; Denis is arrested for 
the crime, convicted and transported for life to Australia,—which 
is surely an anachronism, as the events are supposed to be of re- 
cent occurrence. The woman whom he loves follows him into exile, 
and as she is nurse, and he a convict assistant to a very unfavour- 
able specimen of the colonial doctor, they have frequent though 
hardly satisfying meetings. Finally she falls a victim to diphtheria, 
and he is killed by an emissary of the secret society,—a gloomy 
ending to a depressing story which, however, is not lacking in 
vigorous passages. 

The Aftermath. By Noel Dene. 2vols. (Hurst and Blackett.) 
—The style of the lady who calls herself “ Noel Dene” leaves 
something to be desired, but it has not the fatal defect of being 
tiresome; and The Aftermath is a fairly readable novel of a very 
conventional type. The title refers to the renewal of the love of 
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a husband and wife who have been separated for years by one of 
those particularly ridiculous and prolonged misunderstandings 
which are as common in the pages of minor fiction as they are 
happily rare in real life. Lord and Lady Osmory are a young 
couplz who are devoted to each other; but he is somewhat of an 
Othello, and as a feminine Iago appears on the stage in the person 
of a certain Annette Stirling who has vainly aspired to Othello’s 
hand, the usual mischief follows, though the Desdemona of the story 
is not smothered but only banished. Why she submitted to her 
banishment is not explained at all clearly; but if a novel of this 
kind is to be enjoyed even moderately, it must be read without 
asking inconvenient questions. The incredible separation, having 
been effected, might have lasted for ever had not the wicked 
Annette been frightened by a dangerous illness into a plenary 
confession of her deceit, and the separated couple are united 
again, to live happily ever afterwards. Amongst much that is 
exasperatingly absurd, it is decidedly refreshing to find that Noel 
Dene’s heroine is not unduly hurried in her forgiveness of the 
husband who has so gratuitously made a fool of himself and of 
her. The reconciliation comes soon enough, but Lord Osmory 
has some preliminary bad half-hours which he well deserves. 


The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri :—Hell: Purgatory. Trans- 
lated by C. E. Norton. (Macmillan.)—It is a pleasure to welcome 
s0 scholarly a bit of work as Mr. Norton’s prose translation of the 
Divina Commedia, of which the first two parts are now published. 
Nothing shows more plainly the advance in thoroughness of study 
on the part of English readers of Dante’s great poem, than the 
more frequent appearance of these close and accurate prose ver- 
sions of the Commedia. Although Mr. Norton’s work comes after the 
excellent translations by Dr. John Carlyle and Mr, Butler, which 
are familiar to all Dante students, it has a character and felicity of 
its own which ought to ensure its recognition. It is, too, in a 
certain sense, a new departure. Hitherto, prose translations 
have been avowedly intended for the assistance of students 
who desire to master the poems in all the force and signifi- 
cance which can only belong to the original rendering. Both 
Dr. Carlyle and Butler give their version accompanied by an 
Italian text, to which the reader’s attention is throughout 
directed. And this is, of course, the only true and scholarly 
method. But there are many readers who, if they are to 
know anything of the Commedia, must read it, as Mr. Norton 
says, in their own tongue, or not at all, and it is for such 
readers that this translation is primarily intended. Whatever 
loss the poem may suffer, and a loss is inevitable in any 
translation, there can be little question that even in a prose 
version, the strange and unique impressiveness of Dante’s thought 
can be conveyed with much of its inner reality to readers whose 
study stops short at the poem in its English dress. For such a 
purpose Mr. Norton’s translation is an admirable one, both from 
its literary skill and its faithfulness. In his version of the 
“Inferno,” which constantly follows Dr. Carlyle’s translation very 
closely, Mr. Norton seems to us to succeed at times in rendering 
with even greater precision the exact equivalent for some phrase 
of the original. But as a whole, the translation scarcely suc- 
ceeds in so high a degree in reproducing the stern and awful 
force of the original. It is in the “ Purgatorio” that Mr. Nor- 
ton’s graceful and finished style finds fitter scope. It would not 
be easy to give more closely the delicate and tender touches 
which abound in the “ Purgatorio,” with its record of humility 
and gentleness and wistful patience, its pictures of suffering, no 
longer mingled with anger and proud scorn as in the “ Inferno,” 
but welcomed with submission in “ the darkness quieted by hope.” 
We shall look forward with interest to the conclusion of Mr. 
Norton's work, in the “ Paradiso,” by no means the easiest portion 
of his task. 

The Quantocks and their Associations. By the late Rev. W. Luke 
Nicholls. (Sampson Low and Co.)—This is a new edition of a 
book originally printed for private circulation. The Quantocks, 
it may be as well to say, are picturesque hills in Somersetshire. 
The best-known place in their neighbourhood is Nether Stowey. 
With this the names of Coleridge and Wordsworth, with their 
friend and host, Thomas Poole, are associated. This, indeed, fur- 
nishes the most interesting of the associations. The volume con- 
tains other matter which is worth perusing. 


Vivia. By Florence Wilford. (Wells Gardner, Darton, and 
Co.)—This “modern story,” as it is called, has an old-fashioned 
grace about it. The motive is one sufficiently familiar,—the 
“little aversion ” which develops before very long into not a 
little liking. The heroine is a girl with a great capacity for self. 
sacrifice ; the hero, a young soldier who, with the not uncommon 
English aversion to effect, carefully conceals any indication of 
the earnestness and good feeling which he really possesses. Ger- 
vase begins by thinking Vivia a busybody ; Vivia looks upon him 
as an empty-headed fop. The minor characters are excellent, and 





go to make up a most effective dramatic company. The eccentrie 
Lord George, with his favourite gorillas ; Lily, whose vivacity isin 
such pathetic contrast with her impending fate; the old ladies 
who take such troublesome care of Vivia,—are among them. Vivig 
is one of the best stories of its kind that we remember to haya 
seen ; and any one may read it. 

The Hittites: their Inscriptions and their History. By John 
Campbell, M.A. (J.C. Nimmo.)—Professor Campbell claims that 
he has deciphered the Hittite Inscriptions, and that he has con- 
structed out of them, together with Egyptian, Assyrian, and 
Hebrew records, a history of the Hittite people from three genera- 
tions before Abraham downwards. He finds the Hittites every- 
where. In fact, that great element of the human race which some 
have called Turanian, he calls Hittite. The Hyksos, the tribes of 
Canaan, the Pelasgi, if it was the Pelasgi who “ gave to Greeca 
her mythology and sacred rites,” the Basques, and we know not 
how many other nations, including the mysterious race which 
founded the empires of Mexico and Peru, were Hittites, in Professor 
Campbell’s opinion. These things we leave in medio, not feeling 
able to go beyond this very brief description of Professor Camp- 
bell’s book. 

Booxs Receivep.—The Ministry of Catechising. By Bishop 
Dupanloup. Translated into English. (Griffith, Farran, and 
Co.)—This volume was published nearly five-and-twenty years 
ago. It consists of discourses delivered to young priests, which, 
mutatis mutandis, can scarcely fail to be useful to those who would 
seek to learn or to improve themselves in the very difficult art of 
catechising. The Children’s Pulpit. By the Rev. J. Reid Howatt. 
(Nisbet and Co.)—To preach to children is perhaps even more 
difficult than to catechise them. The contents of this volume, “a 
year’s sermons and parables,” should be found useful.—Hints 
for preachers generally may be found in The Preacher and his 
Models, by the Rev. James Stalker (Hodder and Stoughton), 
The volume contains the “Yale Lectures on Preaching” for 
1891.——Philosophy and Theology, by James Hutchison Stirling, 
LL.D. (T. and T. Clark, Edinburgh), contains a historical account 
(given in the “Gifford Lectures”) of the great subject which 
is described by the name of “ Natural Theology,” as well as an argu- 
ment suited to the modern conditions of thought. With this may be 
compared Natural Theology, by Bernard Boedder, S.J. (Longmans), 
one of the volumes in the “ Manuals of Catholic Philosophy ;” and 
A Manual of the Science of Religion, translated from the German 
of P. D. Chautepie de la Saussaye, by Beatrice S. Colyer-Fergusson 
(Longmans).——A Revised Theology. By the Rev. George Jamie- 
son, D.D. (Hodder and Stoughton.) ——Inspiration and Inerrance 
(James Clarke and Co.)—Here we have an address and two papers 
by American theologians of the Liberal school, with an introduc- 
tion by Professor A. B. Bruce. The God of Reason and Revelation, 
By the late Very Rev. W. R. Pirie, D.D. (J. G. Hett, Edinburgh.) 
——Reasons of the Hope That is in Us, by the Ven. Arthur E. 
Moule, B.D. (Hodder and Stoughton), a study of Christian 
evidences.——Our Sacred Commission. By the Rev. Frederick N. 
Wynn, B.D. (Same publishers.) The Lord’s Supper and the 
Passover Ritual, a translation of the substance of a German 
work, “Messe und Pascha,” by W. F. Skene, D.C.L. (T. 
and T. Clark, Edinburgh).——The Jewish Religion. By M. 
Friedlinder. (C. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) The Cradle of 
Christianity, by the Rev. D. M. Ross (Hodder and Stoughton), a 
book of experiences and observations in Palestine. Paul the 
Missionary, by W. M. Taylor, D.D. (C. Burnet and Co); and by 
the same author and publisher, Ruth the Gleaner, and Esther the 
Queen.——The Sabbath in Puritan New England. By Alice Morse 
Earle. (Hodder and Stoughton.) The Inheritance of Saints, 
collected chiefly from English writers by ‘‘L. P.” (Longmans), a 
collection of doctrinal and devotional passages, to which Canon 
Scott-Holland has prefixed an introduction.— Advent Readings, 
by M. E. Granger (Griffith, Farran and Co.), with an Introduction 
by Canon W. J. Knox Little. 
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ones (Henry) 3/6 
..(R.T.S.) 6/0 








Cassell & Co.) 12/6 
(Sonnenschein) 3/6 











Seventeenth Century Lyrics, 1é6mo (Percival) 3/6 
speight (T. W.), Back to Life, 12mo ....... piihaasdasases sesseesee(Chatto & Windus) 2/0 
Spurgeon (C. H.), From Palpit to Palm Branch, cr 8v0..........+4..- (Passmore) 2/6 
Stock (S. G.), Story of Uganda, cr 8V0 .......sssssssssessrssessseeerencereeters (R.T.S.) 3/6 


Swan (M.), A Way in the Wilderness, cr 8vo... seeee(Partridge) 2/0 
Thomas (M.), Scamper Through Spain, 8vo.. .(Hutchinson) 12/0 
Travis (J.), Law of Sales and Collateral Subjects, 2 vols. roy 8vo...... (Sweet) 52/6 
Treves (F.), Student’s Handbook of Surgical Operations, cr 8vo(Cassell &Co) 7/6 
Wiggin (K. D.), Timothy’s Quest, 12M0  ..........eserseesseeescerseeees (Gay & Bird) 3/6 
Winton (W. H. de), St. Michael’s Eve, 2 vols. cr 8vo ...... (Hurst & Blackett) 21/ 


f 
“LIBERTY” 
Specially adapted for soft, light, and durable 


SI LKS (Washing) Gowns and Draperies for Early 
~~ “~— Ie 6a 193. 6d d 25s i 
rices, 15s, 3. 6d., an . per piece 
SUMMER DRESSES. of about 7 yards, 34 in, wide ; and ls, 11d, per 


New Parrerns post-free. yard, 22in. wide, 
New Patterns post-free. 
LIBERTY and CoO., E 


_ LTB) REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTROLIERS, LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Manufactory, Birmingham, (Established 1807.) 















“LIBERTY ” SILKS, 
Graceful, Durable, and Inexpensive. 
(In New Plain Colourings and in New Designs.) 








Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 


HYDROPATHY, Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK. 
M E D LEY'S | CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS. 
SS) Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 
Balconies ; Billiard a nag oy Tennis 
1c t Lawns, Fishi ating, &c. 
MATLOCK. and Croque’ ishing, Boating, &c 
Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 








Patent TRIPLE-SPLICED INSTEP HOSE 
(No. 20,778) 
FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN. 
In Cotton, Lisle Thread, Cashmere, Spun, and Pure Silks. 


The advantages secured by this patent consist in the splicing of the stockings at 
the instep, where they saually show the first signs of wear. The resistance to fric- 
tion is doubled without a perceptible increase in the weight, and the patent is 
applicable to light hosiery for summer and evening wear, as well as to winter 
stockings. PaTENTEES— 


DEBENHAM and FREEBODY, Wigmore Street, W. 
And of all first-class Drapers and Hosiers in the United Kingdom. 


COUSINS AND CO., 
PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS, 


6 HELMET COURT, STRAND, 
(Works—EXETER STREET and RUSSELL COURT,) 
Printers to the Spectator for many years back, and to several leading London 
Newspapers and Periodicals, are prepared to Print and Publish Newspapers, 
Magazines, Books, Pamphlets, Prospectuses, Articles of Association, &c., in the 
best style, modern or antique. 





| This form of defective vision is, no doubt, alarmingly 
| increasing, but many kinds of defective vision are con- 
stantly mistaken for short sight, merely because clearer 
vision is obtained by bringing an object closer to the eyes. 
If such cases are treated with ordinary short-sighted 
spectacles, the mischief is greatly aggravated, and serious 
and permanent injury is done to the sight. 
MR. JOHN BROWNING, 

| Ophthalmic Optician (Author of ‘* Our Eyes,”’ now in its 
| Twelfth Edition), may be consulted, free of charge, in all 
| cases of defective vision, at 63 Strand, W.C. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
Invested Funds, £4,500,000. | NSTI TUTIO N. 


Profits Divided, £4,000,000. 
Paid in Claims, £8,000,000. FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
Estp. 1835. 


All the Profits are divided amongst the Assured. 
The next Division of Profits will be made as at Nov. 
Bonus Year, 1 89 * 20th, 1892, and all now assuring will participate. 


” 
< 
Oo 
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| 


SIGHT. 





CELLULAR AERTEX 
UNDERWEAR AND SHIRTS. 


Invaluable for affording perfect ventilation to the body, combined with freedom 
from the dangers of chill and cold. Made in Cotton, Silk, and Merino, and 
= mixtures of these. 

THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF be neo gl 
fs , —The Lancet. 
Tilustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods, with names of 180 Country 
‘ensiiienian tatuines Eo sent post-free on application. 

14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; 

OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 





INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 
DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 
All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and 00.’S Manufac- 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
JENN NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 


application to 


E. DENT and CO, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


TRADE-MARK. 





THE SECRETARY OF THE 
SOAPMAKERS’ ASSOCIATION OF GREAT BRITAIN 
writes us as follows :— 


“I wish to offer the proprietors of ‘Vinolia’ Soap my most cordial wishes for 
their success in the efforts they are making to bring about necessary reforms in 
the manufacture and supply of soaps for toilet use,’’ 








OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 
COLOURS.—The ONE HUNDRED and SEVENTEENTH EXHIBITION 

is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, from 10 tillo. Admittance, ls. ; Catalogue, ls. 

ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 





ADLEY COLLEGE.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 

1892, Two of £80, one of £50, and one of £40, Examination begins July 13th, 

For further particulars, apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley College, 
Abingdon. 





AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 

BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 

ears of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL. a AVY, &c. Healthy situation. 

layground adjoins school, Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provosts of Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &. Recent successes, 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

fill up VACANCIES on the FOUNDATIUN and EXHIBITIONS will be 
held in JULY next.—For full particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 19 
Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 


ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUOA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of fiveacres. Special 
preparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
German.—CHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. 


EXLEY, KENT.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Mr. 
PHILIP HALCOMBE, M.A., King’s College, Cambridge (late Scholar of 
Winchester), prepares BOYS from 8 to 14 for Scholarships and Entrance 
Examinations at the Public =chools. School accommodation unusually good; 
healthy situation 13 miles from London. 


aaa (WEST CLIFF).—Mr. E. D. HAKE, 
M.A. Oxon., PREPARES for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS about TWENTY 
BUYS between 7 and 14 years of age. The number of Boarders is limited to 
eight.—Address, 8. Michael’s Vicarage. 

















H DUCATION.—Highly recommended First-class 

Finishing School offers unequalled comforts and advantages for Study 
under first-rate Professors. Music, Art, Modern Languages specialty. Splendid 
Villa in beautiful London suburb, Liberal terms.—Address, ‘‘ PRINCIPALS,” 
Box 2,389, Sell’s Advertising Offices, Fleet Street, London. 


COs MIDDLE-CLASS SCHOOL, KINGSLEY, 
" ALTON, HANTS.—On JULY 14th, NINE OPEN S }HOLARSHIPS will 
be awarded to Boys and Girls by Examination, entitling holder to Board and 
Education for £15 per annum. Three of these Scholarships are tenable for 
three years, three for two, three for one year. Candidates must be under 12 
years. Examination held simultaneously at Kingsley, Reading, and London.— 
Apply to Miss LUSHINGTON, Kingsley, Alton, Hants. 


UEENWOOD COLLEGE, near STOCKBRIDGE, 

HAMPSHIRE.—A high-class Private School for BUYS, long known for 

its ‘Science Teaching. Queenwood is absolutely in the country, and so healthful, 
it might be a health-resort. ‘The SUMMER TERM commenced on MAY 4th. 














HERBORNE SCHOOL.—Head-Master: Rev. F. B. 
WESTCOTT, late Fellow of Trin. Coll., Camb., Examining Chaplain to the 
Lord Bishop of Durham, and for eight years Assistant-Master at Rugby. The 
NEXT TERM will BEGIN WEDNESDAY, May llth. An Examination for 
Scholarships will be held in July.—Inquiries to be addressed to the HEAD- 
MASTER, School House, Sherborne. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—At least TWELVE 

SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered on JULY 20th, varying from £75 to £10 

per annum. The Examination will be held at by gems! and «t Oxford. There 

are valuable Exhibitions to the Universities. A new Library and Museum have 
recently been opened. Terminal Fee, 25 Guineas. 


YDENHAM COLLEGE for LADIES, Sydenham, 8.E. 
Old-established School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Terms, 50 to 70 
Gleuneteaeeen on application to the Principal, Miss SPARROW, M.C.P. 


I ig ITALY, GENTLEMEN-FARMERS can INVEST a 
MODERATE CAPITAL in VINE-CULTIVATION, with safe prospects of 
large returns. Read National Review, June, 1891. ? Mr. E. STRACHAN 
MORGAN takes PUPILS on his FARM,—Address, Monte Fianc, Fiesole, 

















ARTHUR SMITHER, Actrary and Secretary, 48 Gracechurch St., London, E.0. 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for Landowners and Farmers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c, Practical and Scientific Instruction 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &e. 

For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, List of Professors, &¢., 
Courses of Sccavedibeis Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL, 

SESSION BEGINS on TUESDAY, May 24th, 1892. 








OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING OOLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of none ¢ is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. About 40 Students will 
be admitted in September, 1892. For Competition the Secreta of State will offer 
Ten Appointments in the Indian Public Works Department, and Two in the Indian 
Telegraph Department.—For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, at College, 


_ HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, EGHAM, SURREY. 


—_—— 





ENTRANCE SIHOLARSHIPS (six of £60 a year, and six of £50a year), 
tenable for two or three years in the College, will be awarded on the results 
of an Examination to be held on JULY 6th, 7th, and 8th.—For forms of entry, 
and further particulars, apply to J. L. CLIFFORD SMITH, Secretary. 











ELSTED SCHOOL.—Head-Master: Rev. HERBERT 

A. DALTON, M.A.—An ELECTION will be made on JUNE 25th, 1892, to 

FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS, two of £45 per annum, reducing school fees to £11; 

two of £25; one of £20. Examination in London and at Felsted.—For all 
information, apply Rev. HEAD-MASTER. 





HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI. 
NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on MAY 3lst and JUNE 

ist and 2nd, Eleven Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £8) and £20 
per annum, will be awarded. Chief subjects, Classics and Mathematics. Candi- 
dates must be under 15.—Apply to the SECRETARY, The College, Cheltenham. 





PSOM COLLEGE.—TEN EXHIBITIONS (five open, 

five for sons of medical men only), under 13; and SEVEN OPEN EN- 

TRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, under 14, in JULY.—For full particulars, apply 
H#AD-MASTER, 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all parts 

willing to receive RESIDENT PATIENTS, giving fall articulars and 

terms, sent gratis. The List includes Private Asylums, &c.—Address, Mr. G. B. 
STUCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.O. 











ERMANY, WEIMAR.—EDUCATIONAL HOME for 

A the Daughters of Gent » conducted by two English Ladies, assisted b 
a highly certificated German teacher. Special musical and educational ad 7 
tages. Arrangements for Lady-Students. Raferences given and po rae 
Principals: Miss E. PUNNETE and Miss M, HAYTER, Bockstras3e 9, wou’ 


b lage GIRTON GOVERNESS and SCHOOL AGENCY. 


—Madame AUBERT introduces English and Foreign G " isiti 
Teackers, Companions, Secretrries, Lady-Housekeopers,, Matrons i ay 
Educational Homes recommended. — “MADAME AUBERT’S ‘GOVERNESS 
LIST,” 6d. ; post-free, 6jd.—27 Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, $.W. ei 


A SCHOLARSHIP of £50, to cover a Two Years’ Course 
of Training at the Maria Grey Training College for Tvachers in Sch ] 
and Kindergartens, is OFFERED to LADIES. Candidates must be fatherless, 
18 years old before July 15th, 1892, and below 20 years old, qualified by Senior ee xt 
or First-Class College of Preceptors’ Certificate. Written applications must be 
sent in before June 13th, 1892, and none can be considered from candidates wh 
do not fulfil the conditions stated above.—Address, PRINCIPAL, Maria Gr ~ 
Training College, Salisbury Road, Brondesbury, London, N.W. - oe 














1 ° 
A GENTLEMAN, B.A., 39, unmarried, four years on Con. 
g tinent, speaking French and German, who prepares for Prelim, Exams 

wishes to take with him a FEW PUPILS from 14 years old and upwards, to 

reside en pension in French Switzerland, Excellent references.—PALMER, ¢ 


Claverton Street, Pimlico, 8.W. 








DUCATION.—HOME-SCHOOL (Belgravia) for a small 
number of YOUNG LADIES (3-5); bright, refined home, and best 
advantages for Languages, Music, Drawing, &. Liberal terms; first-class 
diplomas, &c, Testimonials; references to pupils and parents of pupils —For 
particulars, address, Hon. Mrs. MURE, 4 Lennox Gardens, 8.W. ‘ 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, PIXHOLME 
DORKING.—Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in 
Honours), assisted by a University Graduate and other teachers, PREPARES 
BOYS for the ENTRANCE and SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS of the 
Public Schools. Inclusive terms, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age, 
TERM CUMMENCED on THURSDAY, April 28th. % P 


RIVATE TUITION.—A MARRIED CLERGYMAN, of 

20 years’ successful experience, receives EIGHT PUPILS, under 15 

years, to prepare for the Public Schools or Commercial Life. Great educational 

advantages are offered, combined with the care and comforts of a refined Christian 

home. Situation, Sussex. Highest references. Terms, £75 a year. Cricket 

— — sea-bathing.—Address, ‘‘CLERICUS,” 22 Merrick Square, 
ondon, 8.E. 














MUDIE’S 
SELECT 


| Sedat 2 ER BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane, 
THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 
TWO PER 


- CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
J I B R A R Y calculated on the miniznum monthly balances, when 
e@ | not drawn below £100. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE (either New or Second-Hand) of 


STOCKS and SHARES Parchased and Sold. 
The BIRKBEOK ALMANACK, with full parti- 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, | “""“" ieanois WAvENSOROPT, Mensece 





Subscriptions opened at any date, 
FROM ONE GUINEA per ANNUM. 





All Lists and Prospectuses post-free. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 


NEW OXFORD STREET. 


: 241 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W. 
Brancu OFFICES rE KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 





HROAT IRRITATION andCOUGH 
: _— Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, 
inducing cough and affecting the voice. For these 
symptoms, use 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 





A pure Solution, 


For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 


In contact with the glands at the moment they are 
excited by the act of sucking, the Glycerine in these 
agreeable confections becomes actively healing. Sold 
in boxes, 73d.; tins, ls. 1id.; labelled “JAMES 
EPPS and CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 170 Picca- 
dilly, and 48 Threadneedle Street, London.” 

















FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 


Catalogues post-free. 


BRAND & Co.’s Al SAUCE, 
ours, - PRESERVED PRO. 
an VISIONS, and 

| tienes MEATS. Also, 











—_— of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR | T°2™£ sour. & JELLY, & other 


Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 








cari for INVALIDS. 





NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON CAUTION—BEW ARE OF IMITATIONS 


in 1856: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 


none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 





READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


MAYFAIR, W. 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

y WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the wah. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on a plication to DUNVILLE and CO, 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, | Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildi 
London, W.0, ae uildings, Strard, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 


The TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


for MAY contains, among other Articles of Interest :— 


Gov’s Foot. Chaps. 19-23,—An Episope iN THE LIFE oF GouNoD.— 
JasMIN, THE Gascon Port.—An OLD-WorRLD PHILOSOPHER.—" THE REPROOF 
or CHANCE.’—DRYDEN AND Ben JONSON,—THE SMITHS’ STRIKE.—AUNT ANNE, 


Chaps. 12-13, 





FOURTH EDITION. 


The SOUL of LILITH. By Marie 
Coretut, Author of “ A Romance of Two Worlds,” “Thelma,” 
&e. In8 vols. crown 8vo. 


By the AUTHOR of “SIR GEORGE.” 


BID ME GOOD-BYE. By the Hon. 


Mrs. HENNIKER. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Also now ready. 


HIS WORD. 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


TAKEN at 


WALTER RAYMOND. 


By 





SALE OVER ONE MILLION AND A QUARTER COPIES. 


MRS. HENRY WOOD’S NOVELS. 


The New and Cheaper Edition is now ready, handsomely bound in 
red cloth. Each Novel complete in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Thirty-four volumes may now be obtained. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 








ASSISTANCE WANTED. 





The COUNCIL of the CHARITY ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY RECOMMEND the UNDER-MENTIONED 
CASES for ASSISTANCE, the District Committees of the 
Society having been unable to raise the sums needed from 
the ordinary sources. Contributions for any of the cases will 
be thankfully received by C. S. Loch, Secretary, Charity 
Organisation Society, 15 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C.:— 


15,849.—£8 1s, is required to complete an allowance of 8s, 6d. a week for a 
children’s nurse, aged 69, of excellent character. Former employers give the 
remainder. She hasbeen for eight years incapacitated from work by an incurable 
disease, and has nearly exhausted her savings, which were at one time 
considerable, 

13,185,—£5 4s. is needed to supplement a pension of 4s, granted by the Tower 
Hamlets Pension Committee to an old and infirm widow, whose husband, a 
bookhinder, was for thirty-five years with one firm, and twenty-seven years an 
Oddfellow, 

15,943.—An East-End Committee are anxious to raise the sum of £9 2s., to 
continue an allowance of 7s. per week to a most respectable couple till they get 
into the Watermen’s Asylum. The man has been paralysed for six years, and he 
isalso deaf, If this allowance can be raised it will save them from going into the 
workhouse, whereby they would lose all chance of being admitted tothe Asylum, 
of which they have a very good chance. 

15,458.—£4 5s. is wanted to supplement the earnings of a deaf and dumb lad, 
who is learning the trade of a French-polisher. His mother, a widow, is unable 
tohelp him. It is hoped that he will shortly become self-supporting. 

12,406.—Wanted, £2 12s, to continue helping—conjointly with the Tower 
Hamlets Pension Committee and an old employer—a single woman, aged 76. She 
was a domestic servant for thirty years to one employer—who now gives ls. per 
week—and during that time saved nearly £50, 

16,456.—It is desired to raise a pension of 7s. a week for a respectable widow, 
aged 74, who suffers from chronic rheumatic gout, and is unable to earn her 
living. Her husband (a coachman) died in 1887, leaving her £42, which, with 
what she could earn, kept her till 1891. Her children allow her 3s, 6d, a week. 
Sum required, £2 7s. 8d. 


LFRACOMBE.—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. — An 
|. attractive Seaside Health and Pleasure Resort all the year round, Climate 
mild, equable, and bracing.—Full descriptive Tariff of MANAGER, 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—THE GREATEST WONDER OF 

. Mopern TimEs.—They correct bile, prevent flatulency, cleanse the liver, 
aud purify the system, renovate the debilitated, strengthen the stomach, increase 
the appetite, invigorate the nerves, promote health, and reinstate the weak to 
an ardour of feeling never before expected. The sale of these Pills throughout 
the globe astonishes everybody, convincing the most sceptical that there is no 
medicine equal to Holloway’s Pills for removing the complaints which are inci- 
dental to the human race. They are indeed a blessing to the afflicted, and a 
boon to those who suffer from p Bes bey internal or external. Thousands of 
persons have testified that by their use alone they have been restored to health 
after other remedies have proved unsuccessful. 














THE ANGEL IN THE HOUSE. 
By COVENTRY PATMORE. 
CHEAP EDITION, 2s. €d. 


GEO. BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 





Quarterly, price 5s. The MAY NUMBER of 


THE INVESTORS’ REVIEW, 


t _Fdited by A. J. WILSON, is NOW READY. 

It contains Articles on :—Australasian Borrowings, Italian Finance, British Rail- 
way Stocks, Fraudulent Uruguay, Brazilian Railways, English and Scotch Railway 
Reports, Notes on Company Finance, &c. 

London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co. 





Just published, 1 vol. crown 8vo, wrapper, price 6d, 


ADDUCEE versus PHARISEE: a Vindication of Neo- 
Materialism. In Two Essays.—l. Constance Naden: a Study in Auto- 
Monism.—2, Pseudo-Scientific Terrorism. By Grorge M. McCrre, Editor of 
“Further Reliques of Constance Naden.” With an Appendix, reprinted from 
the Journal of Mental Science. 


Bickers and Son, 1 Leicester Square, London, W.C. 


j) Petal and DOWNSTAIRS. 


By Miss THACKERAY, 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions an 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent,—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 








AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 

BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the 

READING PUBLIO to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 

in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their owa 

STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERIOAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application, 





ISCOUNT83zd. in the ls —HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, 
London.—All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayers, Church 
Services, &c. Post orders promptly executed, Libraries arranged and catalogued. 





| ceteneeiene ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C, 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS ws uu se 


1848, 


see £14,000,000 








Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 





———_—->———_ 
OvuTsIpE PaGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 

£ 8s. d. 2s. d. 
10 10 0] Narrow Column ........... ua wae e 
5 5 0 + eee 
212 6 017 6 

ComPANIES. 
Outside Page .......cccccsscoreee £14 14 O| Inside Page ............ acéchecanign Geer aa Oe 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and ls, per 
ine for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. per inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s. per inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net. 





Terms of Subscription, 
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Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United 
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Including postage to any of the Australasian 
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The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DAMRELL AND 
Upuam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York; and Messrs. BRENTANO’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are 


received, 





NOTICE.—In future, the INDEX to the “Spectator” will be 
published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 
from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NoT be addressed to the EDITOR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Rudyard Kipling’s New Book. 
BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS 


and other Verses. By Rupyarp KIPLING. 
Extra post 8vo, printed by Constable on laid 
paper, rough edges, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 
Also an Edition of 200 Copies on Dutch hand-made 
Large Paper, price £1 ls. net. 
Orders for the Special Edition should be sent in at once. 


Author of “ Mehalah.” 
IN the ROAR of the SEA: a 


Tale of the Cornish Cuast. By 8S. Barina- 
Govutp, Author of “John Herring,” “ Urith,’”’ 
&c, 3 vols. 





Cardinal Manning’s Life. 
CARDINAL MANNING: a 


Biography. By A. W. Hurroy, M.A. With 
Portrait and Bibliography, crown 8vo, 63, 

* A literary portrait, palpitating with life, written 
with studious simplicity and chastity of style, by a 
hand which has the touch of an artis..”—Daily 
Chronicle, 





ENGLISH SOCIAL’  RE- 
FORMERS: MOORE, MAURICE, KINGSLEY, 
CARLYLE, RUSKIN, &. By H. vz B. Ginsiys, 
M.A., Author of ‘‘The Industrial History of 
England.” Crown 8vo, 23. 6d, 





By a New Author. 
A VICAR’S WIFE. By 


Eve.yn Dickinson. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“In various respects a unique and highly meri- 
torious work. Strong originality and individuality 
characterise all its personages.’’—Freeman’s Journal. 

“The Rev- Markham Fletcher in Miss Dickinson’s 
clever story, ‘A Vicar’s Wife,’ is a masterpiece of 
caustic portraiture,’’— Academy. 

“One of the most powerful stories we have met 
for many months,’’—Yorkshire Post, 


METHUEN and CO.,18 Bury £treet, W.C. 





THE HIBBERT LECTOPES, 1891. 
Just published, 8vo, cloth, 103. 61, 


LECTURES on the ORIGIN and 
GROWTH of the CONCEPTION of GOD, as 
ILLUSTRATED by ANTHROPOLOGY and 
HISTORY. By Count Gosier D’ALVIELLA, 
Professor of the History of Religions at the 
University of Brussels. 


Just published, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, price 63, 


REGNI EVANGELIUM. A Survey 


of the Teaching of Jesus Christ. By Epwin 
PinpER Barrow, M.A. 


Just published, 8vo, 726 pp., price 12s, 


ORIGINAL NOTES on the BOOK of 
of PROVERBS, mostly from EASTERN 
WRITERS, By the Rev. 8S. C. Manan, D.D., 
late Vicar of Broadwindsor, Dorset. Vol. IL, 
Chaps, 11-20, 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 
14 HENRIETTA &£T., Covent Garden, London ; and 
20 SOUTH FREDERICK ST., Edinburgh. 





A copy of this Work has graciously been 
accepted by her Majesty the Queen. 





Just published, in 3 vols, 8vo, 3s, 6d. each. 


UR HUMBLE FRIENDS and 

FELLOW-MORTALS. By Gorpon STABLES, 

M.D.,C.M., R.N., Author of ‘In Touch with Nature,”’ 
“ Our Friend the Dog,” &c. 


Vol. I. Frrenps or HomestTEAD AND Farm. 
With 6 Illustrations by Harrison Weir. 


Vol. II. Frrzenps or HEARTH AND Home. 
With 6 Illustrations by Harrison Weir. 


Vol. III. Frienps 1n Woop anp FI£.p. 
With 6 Illustrations by Harrison Weir. 


London: Simpxin, MarSHaLL, HamMILTon, KENT, 
and Co., Limited. 


O BOOKBUYERS and 
LIBRARIANS of FREE LIBRARIES.—The 
MAY CATALOGUE of valuable NEW and SECOND- 
HAND WORKS, offered at prices greatly reduced, is 
Now ready, and will be sent, post-free, upon applica- 
tion to W. H. SMITH and SON, Library Depart- 
ment, 186 Strand, London, W.C, 








HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. 


ST. MICHAEL’S EVE. By 


W. H. pe Wint nN. 2 vols, 


A WOMAN at the HELM. 


By the Author of “Dr. Edith Romney,” 
** Evelyn’s Career,” &. 3 vols. 


LIGHT in the OFFING. By 


Hitary Deccan. 3 vols. 


A MASQUERADER. By 


ALGERNON Gissine, Author of ‘‘A Moorland 
Idyll,” “A Village Hampden,” &c. 3 vols, 


STOLEN HONEY. By Mar- 


GareEtT B. Cross, Author of ** Thyme and Rue.” 
2 vols. 


The SHELLING of the 


PEAS. By Mary ALBERT. 3 vols. 


London: HURST and BLACKETT, Limited. 





Just published, NINTH EDITION, super-rosal 8vo, 


cloth, £1 18s, 
WHARTON’S LAW _ LEXICON. 


Forming an Fpitome of the Law of England, and 
containing full Explanations of the Technical 
Terms and Phrases thereof, both Ancient and 
Modern, including tbe various Legal Terms usedin 
Commercial Business. Together with a Transla- 
tion of the Latin Maxims and Selected Titles from 
the Civil, Scotch, and Indian Law. Ninth Edition. 
By J. M. Lety, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 1892, 
‘On almost every point both student and practi- 
tioner can gather information from this invaluable 
book, which ought to be in every lawyer’s office,’’— 
Law Notes. 


Just published, demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


The PARLIAMENTARY ELECTION 
MANUAL. A Practical Handbook on the Law 
and Conduct of Parliamentary Elections in Great 
Britain and Ireland, designed for the Instruction 
and Guidance of Candidates, Klection Agents, 
fub-Agents, Polling and Counting Agents, Can- 
vassers, Volunteer Assistants, and Members of 
Political Clubs and Associations. By T. C. H. 
Hepperwick, M.A., of the Middle Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. 1892, 

“We shonld recommend everybody interested in 
keeping on the right side of the law at the General 

—" to get Mr. Hedderwick’s Manual.”—Law 

‘imes, 


Just published, SIXTEENTA EDITION, royal 

12mo, cloth, £1 1s. 

ROGERS on ELECTIONS and 
PETITIONS: Parliamentary, Municipal, and 
Local Government. With an Appendix of 
Statutes and Forms. Sixteenth Edition. By 
SamvEL H. Day, Esrq., Barrister-at-Law. 1892, 

* An admirable storehouse of information,’’—Law 

Journal, 


STEVENS and SONS, Limited, 
119 and 12) CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, 





USE 
F R Y’'S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc 0c O A. 


Sir O. A. Oameron, M.D., says:—‘‘I have never 
tasted Cocoa that I like so well” 


-BENGER’S FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, 
CHILDREN, & INVALIDS. 
GOLD MEDAL HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON; 
and HIGHEST AWARD, ADELAIDE, 1887. 

A Mother writes :—‘‘ I have given BENGER’S FOOD 
solely for some time to my youngest child, now six 
months old (by doctor’s directions), and am pleased 
to say its effect is marvellous—a finer boy could not 
be, and previous to taking this, nothing he took 
would digest.” 

Retail, in Tins, at 1s. 6d., 2s, 6d., 5s., and 10s., of 
Chemists, &c., everywhere, 

WHOLESALE OF ALL WHULESALE HOUSES, 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 919, MAY, 1892, 2s. 6d, 


ConTENTS, 


CiviLisaTion, SOcIAL ORDER, AN 
UsiTED STATES OF AMERICA, 


Tae YARROW OF WorDswo 
fessor J. Veitch. 


THE MATHEMATICAL Master’s Love. 
RECORD. nee 


OpiuM-SMUGGLING IN INDIA, 

Diana. Chaps, 10-12, 

REcENT Books ON THE Country, 

BEAM-TRAWLING, 

SKETCHES FROM EasTERN TRAVEL. (Conclusion,) 
Aw Oxp S0LpreR. 

GREEK SonnETS. By C. A. Kelly. 

MBYOTEM. ‘By Warneford Mofiaten eee SEIry 


Witu1am Buackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh ang 
London. 


D Moratirty ry THE 


RTH AND Scorr, By Pra 


ry 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


ConTENTS FOR MAY, 


Bismarck. By Poultney Bigelow. 
THE PROTECTIONISTS OF NEw Sovutu WAtgs, By 
Sir Henry Parkes, G.C.M.G. 
ARCHBISHOP WALSH AND THE CoNVENT £cHOoOLs, By 
T. W. Russell, M.P. 
SHapy Trutus. By the Right Hon. L. H. Courtney, 
THE FRIENDSHIPS OF BALDWIN. By Vernon Lee, 
Pirt’s War Pouicy. By a Foxite. 
Tur TRUTH ABOUT THE Russian JEW. By Arnold 
White. 
PROFESSOR DRIVER ON THE OLD TESTAMENT.—I, By 
the Bishop of Colchester. 
PEERS AND THE House oF Commons. By St. Loo 
Strachey. 
VIGNETTES IN Spain. By the Rev. H. R. Haweis, 
THE TEACHING OF LONDON. 
I. A SCHEME For TECHNICAL INsTRUCTION. By 
H. Llewellyn Smith. 
II, A PopuLar UNIvErRsIty, By the Editor, 


IspisteER and Co., Limited, 15 and 16 Tavistocg 
Street, Covent Garden. 





THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
MAY, 1892, 


MeEmORABLE DissoLutTions, By G. Barnett Smith, 

THE LIBERAL OUTLOOK. By T. Wemyss Reid, 

RECENT SCIENCE. By Prince Kropotkin. 

Stupies OF New YorK SOCcIETY. 
Williamson Hazeltine. 

A Maori Meetina. By the Right Hon, the Earl of 
Meath. 

How GENERAL GORDON WAS REALLY Lost. By 
Surgeon T. H. Parke. 

THE M+sANING OF A BabBy’s Footprint. (With 
Illustrations.) By Dr. Louis Robinson. 

HovusrHoup Ciuss: How wit THEY AFFRCT SMALL 
HouskHOLps? By Lady Margaret Hami!ton. 

A DEFENCE OF THE SO-CALLED “ WiLv Women.” By 
Mrs, Mona Cuaird, 

Tue Decay oF THE LANDED ARISTOCRACY IN INDIA, 
By the Hon, Odai Partab Singh, Kajah of Bhingah, 

Lost IN THE Rockrrs. By W. G. Grenfell. 

ONE OF THE “Six HuspRep’’ ON THE Balaclava 
CuarGr. By J. W. Wightman (tate 17th Lancers), 

STEVENS AND THE WELLINGTON Memorial. By 
Walter Armstrong (D.rectur of the National 
Gallery of Ireland). 

List OF SUBSCRIBERS TO THE SHISHKOFF RUSSIAN 
FaMIneE Founp (with Letter from Mr, E. W. Brooks), 


London: Sampson Low, Marston and Co.,, Ltd. 


The ART JOURNAL. 
—MAY NUMBER, now ready, 1s. 64d., 
contains HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS, 
Original Etching by Herspertr Dicx- 
sEE; and the following Illustrated 


By Mayo 





Articles :—Tur Late Mr. Leyrianp’s 
CoutectTion. With 8 Illustrations.— 
Ture AcADEMY oF INTENTIONS. With 
2 Illustrations—AN UNKNOWN GLEN. 
With 9 Illustrations.—Davip Murray, 
A.R.A. With4 Illustrations.—JapPanEsE 
Porrery. With 8 Illustrations. 


London: J. 8. VIRTUE & CO., Ltd., 26 Ivy Lane, E.C. 





Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 33, 6d. 
THOUGHTS AND TEACHINGS OF 
LACORDAIRE. 


With Portrait. 





M. H, GILL and SON, Dublin. 
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wessRS. LONGMANS AND CO,’S LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
NADA the LILY. By H. Rider Haggard. 


With Illustrations by O. H. M. Kerr. Crown 8vo, 6s. [On May 9th. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. FROUDE. 
The SPANISH STORY of the ARMADA: 


and other Essays. By James ANTHONY FROUDE 8vo, 12s. 
ConTENTS :—1. _— Story of the Armada.—2, Antonio Perez: an Unsolved 
Historical Riddle.—3. Saint Teresa.—4. The Templars.—5. The Norway Fjords.— 
6, Norway Once More. 


The MEMOIRS of BARON DE MARBOT, 


Jate Lientenant-General in the French Army. Translated from the French 
by ARTHUR JOHN BUTLER, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. With 
2 Portraits and 9 Maps, Second Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 

“The greater part of it has all the fascination of a book of adventure......The 
pook is finely dramatic on many a page. Its stories of travelling and adventure 
are better than Le Sage. Its portraits of eminent men form a striking gallery. 
Some of them at least will live in history as Marbot has painted them.”— 
Scotsman. 


DARKNESS and DAWN; or, Scenes in the 
Days of Nero. An Historic Tale. By the Venerable Archdeacon Farrar, 
D.D., F.R.S. Third and Cheaper Ejition, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


“No novel could be more fascinating, and few historical or theological works 
more accurate or more useful, than this ‘historic tale.’ The author’s great 
learning, which is never obtruded, and his perfect knowledge of the details of 
the social life of the time, enable him to enrich his pages with brilliant, and 
truthful descriptions of the life in the imperial palaces of Rome.’’—Church Times, 


The FIRST CROSSING of GREENLAND. 


By Dr. Friptsor Nansen. New and Czeaper Edition, abridged. With 
numerous Illustrations and a Map, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


“This book will rank among the most interesting and exciting books of adven- 
ture and exploration that ever obtained publicity...... Dr. Nansen is a born 
racontewr, whose forcible simplicity of style is continually brightened by happy 
flashes of kindly humour.” —Daily Telegraph, 


TO the SNOWS of TIBET through CHINA. 


By A. E. Pratt, F.R.G.S., Gill Memorialist, 1891. With Illustrations and 
a Map, 8vo, 182. 


ELISABETH FARNESE. ‘The Termagant 


of Spain.” By Epwarp ArMsTRONG, M.A., Fellow of Queen’s College, 


Oxford, 8vo, 163, 
SKETCHES in SUNSHINE and STORM: 
11 Essays and Notes of Travel. By W. J. Knox 


a Collection of Mi 
LittLE, M.A., Canon Residentiary of Worcester, and Vicar of Hoar Cross, 
Staffordshire. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


FAMILIAR STUDIES in HOMER. By 


Agnes M, CLerKE. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


“Very interesting and valuable studies, and even the general reader may 
peruse them with entertainment...... On the whole, Miss Clerke’s book is a most 
pleasant and popular treatment of Homeric Realien.”’—Saturday Review. 


The HISTORY of a FAILURE; and other 
Tales. By E. Cu1tton. Feap. 8vo, 33. 6d, 


“Charmingly told......The pathetic and the humorous are successfully 
blended.”—Siturdoy Review. 


_“These stories are written with convincing naturalness and straightforward 
simplicity,””—Daily Chronicle. 


The YOUNGER SISTER: a Tale. 


Authcr of ‘The Atelier du Lys.’’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 





By the 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
MAY. 


Tue IntsHh LOcAL GOVERNMENT BiLt. By J. E. Redmond, M.P, 

Human Exectricity. By Professor McKendrick. 

Among THE CHIEF3 OF BECHUANALAND, By Theodore Bent. 

Paut Bourget. By Edward Delille. 

A Dock Lopaina-Hovse. By Miss March-Phillipps. 

Amateur Curistianity. By W. H. Mallock. 

Tuer Vicrorta Nyanza Rattway. (With Map.) By Sir Richard Temple, 
Bart., M.P 

A Spaniso Music-Hatt. By Arthur Symons, 

GLimpsEs OF CaRLYLE. By the late General Sir Lewis Pelly, M.P. 

Tue Eumrra Revormatory. By Z. R. Brockway. 

Reminiscences or E, A. FRE®MAN. By Canon Venables, 

CoRRESPONDENCE :—OLD-AGE Pensions, By Sir Julius Vogel. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Ltd., London. 


JAMES R, OSGOOD, McILVAINE & CO.’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


NOTICE.—A SECOND EDITION of the Hon. Lady INGLIS’S 
DIARY of the SIEGE of LUCKNOW is NOW READY. 
The SIEGE of LUCKNOW: a Diary. By 

the Hon. Lady Inatts. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 

“ A noble record of one of the most heroic deeds of history.”—Spectator. 

ST, GEORGE MIVART’S NEW WORK. 
ESSAYS and CRITICISMS. By St. George 
Mivart, F.R.S. 2 vols, demy 8vo, buckram, 32:. 

“ The first volume contains fifteen articles on historical subjects, education, 
social science, and psychology. The second is devoted to those articles on sub- 
jects within the domain of pure science, and relating particularly to man, his 
beginning and his end, with which the name of the writer is so intimately asso- 
ciated.’’—Scotsman, 

NOW READY. 
FAMOUS PEOPLE I HAVE MET. By Mrs. 
GeorGeE Aveustus Sata. With Fac-simile Letters, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Contents :— G. A. 8.’"°—The Baroness Burdett-Coutts—Mr,. H. M. Stanley— 
The Marquess of Dafferin and Ava—Sir John Millais, Bart., R.A.—Mr. Henry 
Labouchere, M.P.—Sir Henry Thompson—Mr, Edmund Yates—Mrs. Keeley— 
Mr. Montagu Williams, Q.0.—Mr, F. C. Burnand—Mr. Walter Besant—Sir 
Augustus Harris—Mr. Wemyss Reid—Lady Jeune—Mr. William Black—The 
Sisters Sofia and Giulia Ravogli—Mr. B. L. Farjeon—Mr. and Mrs, Bancroft— 
Mr. Edward Lawson. 

“* Mrs. Sala is the most agreeable and courteous of cicerones in one of the most 
interesting of portrait-galleries.”’—* T. P.,” in Sunday Sun, 


NEW NOVELS. 
A VOYAGE of DISCOVERY: a Novel of 


American Society, By HamItton Aibé. 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 2ls, 
** His epigrams, witticisms, and repartees afford unqualifiel amusement,”— 


Daily Telegraph. 
BETSY. By ‘“V.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 


3s. 6d. “ This story is perfection.”"—Glasgow Herald, 


A FELLOWE and HIS WIFE. By Blanche 


Wiis Howarp and Wittiam SHarp. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 
**The book is a delightful one, and quite out of the common groove of fiction.” 
—Morning Post. 
Complete List of Books post-free on application. 


London: JAMES R. OSGOOD, McILVAINE and CO., 
45 ALBEMARLE STREET. 


SMITH, ELDER, AND COS NEW BOOKS. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 
‘THE HISTORY OF DAVID GRIEVE.” 


On MAY 16th will be published a 7 EDITION, crown 8vo, 6s., 
0 


HISTORY OF DAVID GRIEVE 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 


AUTHOR of “ROBERT ELSMERE,” &c. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ YOUNG MISTLEY.”’ 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 


THE SLAVE OF THE LAMP. 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 
Author of “ Young Mistley.” 


NEW ADDITION TO SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S POPULAR 6s. NOVELS, 


Now ready, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE NEW RECTOR. 
By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 
Author of “The House of the Wolf,” &. 


NEW VOLUME OF SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S POPULAR 
2s. and 2s. 6d. SERIES. 
Now ready, fcap. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s.; and limp red cloth, 2s, 6d. 


THE RAJAWS HEIR. 


By A NEW AUTHOR. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 
in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts. 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works, 
MONTHLY OATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS: Specimen No. post-free, 
LIBRARIES PUROHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 


186 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 








17lst Thousand, price 3s. 6d. 544 pp., with Diagrams. 


BELL'S STANDARD ELOCUTIONIST. 


Principles and Exercises, with a Copious Selection of Extracts 
in Prose and Poetry, adapted for Reading and Recitation. 


By D. C. BELL and ALEXANDER MELVILLE BELL, F.E.LS. 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 















2c aes 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S LIST. 


Now ready, at all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 


A LITTLE TOUR in IRELAND. By an 


Oxon1An (Dean Hote). With nearly 40 Illustrations by John Leech. A New 
Edition, large imperial 16mo, cloth, gilt top, 10s. 6d. 

*,.* The Limited LARGE-PAPER EDITION of 100 Copies is now ready. 
Application for Copies should be made to the Booksellers. 


Now ready, at all Booksellers’ and Libraries, 


A BOOK ABOUT the GARDEN and the 


GARDENER. By the Very Rev. S. Reynotps Hote, Dean of Rochester, 
Author of ‘A Book about Roses,” &. With Steel Frontispiece by John 
Leech. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


ConTENTS :—The Joy of a Garden—The Gardener’s Dream—The Six of Spades 
—My First Fight in the Wars of the Roses—Some Cornish Gardens—Spring 
Garden at Belvoir—Alpine Gardens—The Carnation—A Wall of Flowers—Types 
of Gardeners—Love among the Tea-Roses; &c, 


‘A PERFECTLY CHARMING BOOK.”—Daily Telegraph. 


A BOOK ABOUT ROSES. By the Very 


o~ = ance Hots, Dean of Kochester. Popular Edition, small crown 
vo, 2s, 6d. 


NEW VOLUME of SERMONS by Canon BELL, D.D. 


The NAME ABOVE EVERY NAME; and 


other Sermons. By Cuaruzs D, Bret, D.D., Rector of Cheltenham, and 
Honorary Canon of Carlisle, Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. [Now ready. 


ANIMAL LIFE and INTELLIGENCE. By 


Professor C. Ltoyp Mora@an, F.G.S., Author of ‘‘ Animal Sketches,’’ “ The 
ay Conduct,” &e. Second Edition, with 40 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 
cloth, 16s. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE and COMPARATIVE 


CONSTITUTIONAL LAW. By Professor J. W. Burgess, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Columbia College, U.S.A. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 25s, 


The LIFE, ART, and CHARACTERS of 


SHAKESPEARE. By Henry N. Hupson, LL.D., Editor of ** The Harvard 
Shakespeare,” &c, 2 vols, large crown 8vo, cloth, 21s, 


A GENERAL ASTRONOMY. By Professor 


Cuartes A. Youna, Author of “ Elements of Astronomy,” ‘‘ The Sun,” &c. 
With 250 Illustrations, royal 8vo, half-morocco, 12s, 6d, 


TEXT-BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS, 


The MERCANTILE ARITHMETIC. By Dr. Wormell, 
Head-Master of the Central Foundation Schools of London. A Complete 
Manual, specially adapted for Pupils going into Busi or O ce 
With Additional Chapters on the Metric System, Discounts, Per-centages, 
&c. Large crown 8vo, 350 pp., 3s, 6d, net. With Answers (64 pages 
additional), red edges, 4s, 


An ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of MECHANICS. By 
Dr. WormELL, A New Text-Book, specially designed for London Matric., 
aes po Art, College of Preceptors’, and other Exams, Illustrated, crown 

vo, 3s, net. 


LECTURES on HEAT, SOUND, and LIGHT. By Dr. 
WorMELL, Intended as an Introduction to the Study of the Subject in 
Schools and Science Classes. In 3 Parts, issued separately, each ls, net. 


WILLIAMS and LASCELLES’ INTRODUCTION to 
CHEMICAL SCIENCE. Edited by B. P. Lasce.tss, M.A., Assistant-Master 
= — School, Second Edition, with nearly 50 Illustrations, crown &ve, 

8. 6d. 


VICTOR HUGO—QUATREVINGT-TREIZE. Edited, for 


Use in Schools by JamEs BoiELLx, Senior French Master at Dulwich College. 
With Notes, Introduction, and Life of Hugo. Square 8yo, cloth, 23. 6d, net. 


DUMAS—MONTE CRISTO. Edited, for Use in Schools, 


by Francis Tarver, M.A., Senior French Master at Eton College. With 
Notes, Introduction, and Life of Dumas, Square 8yvo, cloth, 2s, 6d, net. 


HENRY GREVILLE—PERDUE. Edited, for Use in 


Schools, from the thirty-fourth French Edition, by James BoieL.e, Senior 
French Master at Dulwich College. Square 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. net. 


FRENCH REVOLUTION READINGS. Extracts from 


the Best Writers, describing the most famous Episodes in the French 
Revolution. Edited by A. Jamson SmitH, M.A., Head-Master of King 
Edward’s Schoo], Camp Hill, Birmingham ; and C, M. Drx, M.A., Assistant- 
Master at the Oratory School. Square Svo, cloth, 2s, net, 


MODERN FRENCH READINGS. Edited, with Helps for 
Composition, by A. J. Smirn, M.A., Head-Master of King Edward’s School, 
Camp Hill, Birmingham, Second Kdition, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 


DUMAS—Les TROIS MOUSQUETAIRES. Edited, for 


Use in Schools, by Professor M. C. SumicHrast, Harvard University, Crown 
8vo, cloth, price 33, 6d. 


GERMAN LESSONS. A Complete Manual for Use in 
Schools. By W.C. Cotzar, M.A., Author of ‘* Practical Latin Composition,” 
&c. Crown 8yo, cloth, 6s, 


The BEGINNER’S BOOK in GERMAN. By Sophie Doriot. 


Illustrated with Humorous Pictures, Square 8yvo, 4s. 


PRACTICAL LATIN COMPOSITION. By W. C. Collar, 


M.A. With Exercises and Extracts for Translation. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


ALLEN and GREENOUGH’S LATIN GRAMMAR. Revised 
Edition, crown 8vo, 488 pp., half-morocco, 6s, 








London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
Publisher to the Wndia Dice. 
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DAVID DOUGLAS'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SEEKING the SUN: an Egyptian Holiday, 


Being Letters reprinted from the Scotsman. By Cuaruzs A, Cooper 


Now ready, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, NEW and REVISED EDITION, price 15s 


The ART of GOLF. By Sir W. & 


Smpson, Bart. With 20 Plates from instantaneous Photo 
fessional Players, chiefly by A. F. Macfie, Esq. graphs of Pro. 
“ Remains the standard work on the subject, notwithstanding all that h: 
been written concerning the game since the publication of the first edition." 
National Observer. ad 


Now ready, in 1 vol. feap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d, 


WHAT WE ARE COMING TO. By Miles 


L’ EstRANGeE, 


Now ready, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, price 3s. 


The CAMPAIGN GUIDE. An Election 


Handbook for Unionist Speakers. Part I. CONSERVATIVE and UNIONIST 
WORK.—Part II. ELECTION PROBLEMS. Prepared by a Committee of 
the Council of the National Union of Conservative Associations for Scotland, 


Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d, 


The PLACE-NAMES of SCOTLAND. By 


the Rev. James B. Jounston, B.D., Falkirk. 

*,* This Book, for which the Author has been collecting materials during the 
last five years, contains an Introduction, General and Philological, followed by 
a List of the Important Place-Names in Scotland, with Explanations of their 
Meaning, and with their Old Spellings, each dated so far as known, 


Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, FIFTH THOUSAND, price 7s, 6a, 


The JOURNAL of SIR WALTER SCOTT, 


From the Original Manuscript at Abbotsford. Annotated and Illustrated 
from his Life and Correspondence. 
Also, Fine-Paper Edition, in 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Portraits, Sixth Thousand, 32s, 
**One of the greatest gifts which our English literature has ever received,”— 
Spectator. 
*¢The story is as thrilling as any tragedy.’’—Times, 


Now ready, in 1 vol. small 8vo, NEW EDITION, price 2s, 6d, 


The GOSPEL HISTORY: being Lectures 
on the Life of Christ. By Wituram F, Skene, D.C.L., Historiographer- 
Royal for Scotland, a4 


Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 5s. 


BUT HOW—IF the GOSPELS are HISTORIC? 


An Apology for Belioving in Christianism, By the Author of ‘‘ If the Gospel 
Narratives are Mythical—What Then? ” . 
“The general argument is enforced with great beauty and delicacy. The book 
deserves to have a very large number of deeply interested readers.”—Spectator, 


Now ready, in 1 vol. small 8vo, SECOND EDITION, price 4s. 6d. 


THOUGHTS for HEART and LIFE. By 


Dr. Joun Ker. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, FOURTH EDITION, price 3s. 6d. 


The UNCONDITIONAL FREENESS of the 


GOSPEL. By Tuomas Erskrne, of Linlathen. 


AMERICAN AUTHORS. 


Latest Editions, Revised by the Authors. 
In One Shilling Volumes; by post, ls. 2d. 


By MATT CRIM. | By JAMES LANE ALLEN. 


In Beaver Cove. | Flute and Violin. 


N. Sister Dolorosa. [Nearly ready, 
By HELEN JACKSON. = By MARY E. WILKINS. 


By W. D. HOWELLS. | A FarAway Melody. 
| 





A Foregone Conclusion. By JOHN BURROUGHS. 


A Chance Acquaintance. ‘ J 
Their Wedding Journey. Winter Sunshine. 
A Counterfeit Presentment. Pepacton. 


The Lady of the Aroostook. 2 vols. Locusts and Wild Honey. 

Out of the Question. Wake-Robin. 

The Undiscovered Country, 2 vols. Birds and Poets, 

A wha ge eo Fresh Fields, 

Venetian Life. vols, | 

Italian Journeys. 2 vols. | By OLIVER WENDELL 
The Rise of Silas Lapham. 2 vols. | HOLMES. 

Indian Summer, 2 vols, | The Autocrat of the Breakfast 
The Shadow of a Dream, Table. 2 vols. 

An Imperative Duty. The Poet. 2 vols. 


The Professor. 2 vols. 


By T. B. ALDRICH. By FRANK R. STOCKTON. 


The Queen of Sheba. 


Marjorie Daw. Rudder Grange. 
Prudence Palfrey. The Lady or the Tiger ? 
The Stillwater Tragedy. 2 vols. A Borrowed Month, 


Wyndham Towers: a Poem, 


By GEO. W. CABLE. 
Old Creole Days. 
Madame Delphine. 


By J. C. HARRIS. 


By WILLIAM WINTER. 


Shakespeare’s England. 
Wanderers: a Collection of Poems. 
Gray Days and Gold. 


By B. W. HOWARD. 
(“Uncle Remus”’), One Summer, 
Mingo, and other Sketches, By GEORGE W. CURTIS. 
By G. P. LATHROP. Prue and I. 
An Echo of Passion. By B. MATTHEWS and 
By R. C. WHITE. H. C. BUNNER. 
Mr. Washington Adams. In Partnership. 
*.* Other Volumes of this attractive Series in preparation. 
Any of the above may be had, bound in cloth extra, at 23, each volume, 
“The type is delightfully legible, and the page is pleasant for the eye to rest 
upon ; even in these days of cheap editions we have seen nothing that has pleased 
us so well.”—Literary World. 


Edinburgh: DAVID DOUGLAS, 10 Castle Street ; 
London; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, and 00., Limited, 
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WORKS BY PROFESSOR EDWARD CAIRD. 


This day, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


ESSAYSIN LITERATURE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


By EDWARD CAIRD, Sa, Sa doihacl Neale 
{oral Philosophy in the University of Glasgow, and Author of “ The 
<—galn Critical. Philosophy of Immanuel Kant.” 
Contents :—DANTE in his RELATION to the THEOLOGY and ETHICS of the 
DLE AGES.—GOETHE and PHILOSOPHY.—ROUSSEAU.—WORDSWORTH.— 
= PROBLEM of PHILOSOPHY at the PRESENT TIME.—The GENIUS of 
TARLYLE.—CARTESIANISM.—META PHYSIC. 
« A wise, earnest, and beautiful book.”—Glasgow Herald. 


Demy 8vo, 2 vols., 1,360 pp., 32s. 


HE CRITICAL PHILOSOPHY OF KANT. 
T c By EDWARD CAIRD, LL.D. aay 

«Tt is quite the most comprehensive and maturely considered contribution that has 
been made by an English writer to the understanding of Kant’s whole philosophical 
achievement. It is in every way a thorough and masterly performance.” —M ind. , 

« At last we have in English a critical exposition of ‘ The Critical Philosophy of Kant 
which for thoroughness and ability can hold up its head before any similar attempt in 
other languages.” —Academvy. . . cain . / 

«The object of this book is to give a connected view of the ‘Critical Philosophy, 
showing the relations of the three ‘Critiques’ to each other, and to the other works of 
Kant which may be regarded as illustrations or developments of his main arguments. 
The first part, on the ‘Critique of Pure Reason,’ deals with the same subject as my former 
work, entitled ‘The Philosophy of Kant,’ but, except in a few passages, it is nota 
reproduction of it.’”—Extract from PREFACE. 


BY THE VERY REV. PRINCIPAL CAIRD. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF RELIGION. 


By JOHN CAIRD, D.D., LL.D., Principal & Vice-Chancellor of the University of Glasgow. 

‘ Fourth Thousand, crown 8vo, 6s. 

“A book rich in the results of speculative study, broad in its intellectual grasp, and 
happy in its original suggestiveness. To Dr. Caird we are indebted for a subtle and 
masterly presentation of Hegel’s philosophy in its solution of the problem of religion.” 
—Edinburgh Review. 


MR. JOHN S. MACKENZIE.-——Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


AnINTRODUCTION to SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY, 
By JOHN S. MACKENZIE, M.A. Glas., B.A. Cantab., F 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Assistant-Lecturer on Philosophy in Owens 
College, Manchester. 

“This book may be safely commended to those who are interested in the social pro- 
blems of our time and do not shrink from their study in a comprehensive and philo- 
sophical manner. Mr. Mackenzie has read much and writes well.” —Times. 

“The style is fresh, clear, and attractive.”—Glasgow Herald. ; oer 

“They are as good an introduction to the prevailing theories of society and social life 
as could be desired. The social ideal, and the means by which we are to strive there- 
after, together with existing conditions, are all discussed with grip and vigour of style, 
and with a brightness of suggestion often awanting in books on such subjects.”— 
National Observer. 


WORKS BY PROFESSOR WATSON. 
y the SAME AUTHOR, 
The PHILOSOPHY of KANT, KANT 7 d HIS ENGLISH 


as contained in Extracts from his own Le oy 
Selected and Translated by Joun Watson, LL.D, [ a 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University Empirical Philosophy. 8vo, 7s. 6d. * 
of Queen’s College, Kingston, Author of “ Kant ** We cannot too strongly commend it.”—Saturday 
and his English Critics.’” Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. Review, , : ; 
“Qannot fail soon to recommend itself to all “C’est l’oouvre d’un penseur et d’un maitre,— 
concerned.” Mind, Revue Philosophique. 


ABLES. — ‘EUROPEAN wont tg ae a we. ne 
ui 0 is day, Four i , 38, 6d, - 
HISTORY, LITERATURE, and ART, from| HOMER: an Introduction 


A.D. 200 to 1888, By Jonny Nicnor, M.A. Oxon., to the Iliad and the Odyssey. By R. C. Jens, 
LL.D. Fourth Edition, greatly Enlarged, royal Litt.D., Professor of Greek in the University of 
8vo, printed in five Colours, 7s. 6d. a Cambridge. 

“The tables are clear, and form an admirable | “We heartily commend this handbook to the 
companion to the student of history, or, indeed, to diligent study of all beginners and many ‘ripe 
any i a desires to revive his recollection of | scholars.’ ’—Atheneum. 
facts.’ —Times, 


TWO BIOGRAPHIES BY JAMES BROWN, D.D., 


Late of St. James’s Church, Paisley. 


LIFE and LETTERS of Rev. |The LIFE of a SCOTTISH 
| 


W. B. ROBERTSON, D.D., Irvine. Fourth and PROBATIONER. Being the Memoir of Thomas 


Davidson, with his Poems and Letters. Third 
Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, with 2 Portraits, and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 53. 


r bed hy record of a manof rare genius, dead 

“We trust this book will have a popularity such as ere ry pow His poems are as beautiful as flowers 

few biographies enjoy. It deserves it,—Liverpool | or pirds."—Dr. Joun Brown, Author of “Rab and 
Mercury, his Friends.” 


THE UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW, 
OLD AND NEW. 


By WILLIAM STEWART, D.D., Professor of Biblical Criticism in Glasgow University. 
With 35 Photogravure Views and 39 Photogravure Plates, containing 71 Portraits of 
the Senate and Members of the University. 

Imperial 4to, £5 5s. net; Large-Paper Copies, £10 10s. net. 











CRITICS: a Comparison of Critical and 














JAMES MACLEHOSE & SONS, GLASGOW. 


Professor HENRY JONES. 
Second Edition. 


BROWNING as a PHILOSOPHICAL 
and RELIGIOUS TEACHER. By 
Henry Jones, M.A., Professor of 
Logic and Metaphysics in the Univer- 
sity of St. Andrews. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

“Mr. Jones succeeds to perfection in his delicate 
task.” —Anti-Jacobin. 

“Mr. Jones is a diligent and appreciative student 
of Browning, and he handles Philosophical topics 
suggested by his subject with firm grasp and clear 
insight.’’—Times, 

**A most absorbing volume. It is fresh, thorough, 
and judicious without dreariness.”—Christian Leader. 





Mr. COCHRAN-PATRICK. 
MEDIZVAL SCOTLAND. Chapters 


on Agriculture, Manufactures, Fish- 
eries, Taxation, Revenue, Trade, Com- 
merce, Weights and Measures. By R. 
W. Cocuran-Parricx, LL.D., F.S.A. 
1 vol. demy 8vo, with Illustrations, 
7s. 6d. net. 

“There could be no more trustworthy and 
thoroughly informed guide on such subjects than 
the author. Every page represents a vast amount 
of research and special knowledge,’’—Scotsman, 

“A volume fit to rank with skene’s ‘Celtic Scot- 
land.’ The learned author has done excellent service 
by putting in thoroughly readable form and very 
moderate space a mass of authentic information.’’ 
—National Observer. 


“An archwological work of great value.”—Man- 
chester Examiner. 





Rev. Dr. ROBERTSON, of Irvine. 
Second Edition. 


MARTIN LUTHER.—GERMAN 
STUDENT LIFE.—POETRY. Three 
Lectures from the Manuscripts of the 
late Witu1aAM B. Rosertson, D.D., of 
Irvine. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

‘* For the Luther lecture alone I would say to every 
young man, Buy this book, and begin to read it. It 


is simply an ideal book for a young fellow.’— 
Christian Leader. 





Rev. Mr. STANNARD, Huddersfield. 
The DIVINE HUMANITY, and other 


Sermons. By the late Rev. Joun 
TURNER STANNARD, Minister of Milton 
Church, Huddersfield. Edited by the 
Rev. Joun Hunter, Glasgow. Crown 
8vo, with Portrait, 3s. 6d. 
“Not a few will be attracted by the intrinsic 
worth of this memorial volume, for there are dis- 


courses here of rare spiritual insight and sterling 
merit.”"—Christian World. 





Mr. GEORGE G. NAPIER. 


The HOMES and HAUNTS of 
ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON, POET 
LAUREATE. By Grorce G. Napier, 
M.A. Medium 8vo, buckram, gilt top. 

[In June.—All copies already sold. 


Printed throughout on Japanese Paper, 220 pp., 
with 19 Full-Page Plates and 78 Engravings in the 
Text. The Edition for sale is limited to 225 Copies 
for this country, and 75 for America. 





Rev. JOHN HUNTER. 
HYMNS of FAITH and LIFE. OCol- 
lected and Edited by the Rev. Joun 
Hunter, Trinity Congregational 
Church, Glasgow. Fecap. 8vo, cloth, 
656 pp., 3s. 6d. 


“No more catholic collection of hymns has ever 
been given to the world.”—Christian World. 


‘It should be on the same shelf as Thomas 4 
Kempis.”—Shefield Independent, 


By the SAME AUTHOR. 
New Edition. 


DEVOTIONAL SERVICES for PUR- 
LIC WORSHIP. Crown 8vo. 





[In a few days. 


Glasgow: JAMES MACLEHOSE and SONS, Publishers to the University, 


London: MACMILLAN and CO. 
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SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE. 


THE ROMANCE OF SCIENCE. 


The MAKING of FLOWERS. By the Rev. Professor 
George Henstow, M.A., F.L.S., F.G.S. With several Illustrations, post 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 


COLOUR. By Captain Abney, F.R.S. With numerous 


Diagrams, post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


COAL. By Professor R. Meldola. With numerous 
Diagrams, post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


DISEASES of PLANTS. By Professor Marshall 


Warp. With numerous Illustrations, post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 64. 


TIME and TIDE: a Romance of the Moon. By Sir 
Rosert 8. Batt, LL.D., F.R.S., Royal Astronomer of Ireland. Illustrated, 
post Svo, cloth boards, 23. 6d. 


The STORY ofa TINDER-BOX By the late Charles 


Meyrmort Tipy, M.B.M.S., F.C.8. With numerous Illustrations, post 8vo, 
cloth boards, 2s. 


The BIRTH and GROWTH of WORLDS. A 
Lecture by Professor GREEN, M.A., F.R.S. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 


SOAP - BUBBLES, and the FORCES WHICH 
MOULDTHEM. Being aConrre of Three Lectures delivered at the London 
Institution in December, 1889, and January, 1890, before a Juvenile Audience. 
By C. V. Boys, A.R.S.M., F.R.S. With numerous Diagrams, post 8vo, cloth 
boards, 2s. 6d, 


SPINNING-TOPS. The Operatives’ Lecture of the 
British Association Meeting at Leeds, September, 1890. By Professor J. 
Perry, M.E., D.Sc., F.R.S. With numerous Diagrams, post 8vo, cloth 
boards, 2s. 61, 








FERN PORTFOLIO (The). By Francis G. Heath. 


With 15 Plates, elaborately drawn life-size, exquisitely coloured from Nature, 
and accompanied with Descriptive Text. Cloth boards, 8s, 


FISHES, NATURAL HISTORY of BRITISH: 
their Structure, Economic Uses, and Capture by Net and Rod. By the late 
aor BuckLanD. With numerous Iilustrations, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 

3. 


FLOWERS of the FIELD. By the late Rev. C. A. 
Jouns, B.A., F.L 8. With numerous Woodcuts, post 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


FOREST TREES (The) of GREAT BRITAIN. B 
ne ag oye O. A. Jouns, B.A., F.L.8. With 150 Woodcuts, post 8vo, clot: 


FREAKS and MARVELS of PLANT LIFE; or, 
Cur osities of Vegetation. By M. C. Cooke, M.A, LL.D. With numerous 
Illustrations, post Svo, cloth boards, 6s, 


SELBORNE (The NATURAL HISTORY of). By 
the late Rev. GILBERT WHITE. With Frontispiece, Map, and 50 Woodcuts, 
post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 


WHERE to FIND FERNS. By Francis G. Heath, 


Author of “ The Fern Portfolio,’ &c, With numerous Lilustrations, feap. 
8vo, cloth boards, ls 6d. 


WILD FLOWERS. By Anne Pratt. 


Coloured Plates, in 2 vols. 16mo, cloth boards, 12s. 


OUR NATIVE SONGSTERS. By Anne Pratt. With 


72 Coloured Piates, 16mo, cloth boards, 6s. 


OUSE (The). By the Rev. A. J. Foster. With Map 


and several Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3:. 6d. 


NATURE and HER SERVANTS; or, Sketches of the 
Animal Kingdom. By the Rev. THeopoRE Woop. With numerous Wood- 
cuts, large post Svo, cloth boards, 5s. 


The FACE of the DEEP: a Devotional Commentary 
on the Apocalypse. By CHRISTINA G,. RosseTT1, Author of ‘‘ Time Flies,” 
&c. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 


COLONIAL CHURCH HISTORIES: History of the 


Church in Eastern Canada and Newfoundland. By the Rev. J. Lanerry. 
With Map, feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 3s, 


The GREEK DEVOTIONS of LANCELOT 
ANDREWS, BISHOP of WINCHESTER. From the Manuscript given by 
him to William Laud, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, and recently 
Discovered. Edited by the Rev. Canon P. G. MEpp, M.A. Small post 8v0, 
cloth boards, 5s. 


The CATHOLICOS of the EAST and HIS PEOPLE. 
Being the Impressions of Five Years’ Work in the “* Archbishop of Canter- 
bury’s Assyrian Mission.” By the Very Rev. A. J. Maciuan and the Rev. 
W. H. Browne, LL.M. Wiih Map and several Illustrations, crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 5s. 


The BOOK of the UNVEILING. Studies in the 
Revelation of St. John the Divine. By the Author of ‘“ The Chronicles of 
the Schénberg-Cotta Family.” Printed in red and black, small post 8vo, 
cloth boards, ls. 6d. 


CHRISTUS COMPROBATOR; or, the Testimony 
of Christ to the Old Testament. Seven Addresses by ©. J. Exxicott, D.D., 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 


The AUTHENTICITY of the GOSPEL of ST. LUKE: 
* its Bearing upon the Evidences of the Truth of Christianity. Five Lectures 
by the Bisnor of BatH and WELLS, Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 1:. 6d, 


With 192 


London: NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, Cuanrine Cross, W.C.; 
43 QUEEN VICTORIASTREET, E.C, BRIGHTON : 135 NORTH STREET. 
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ISBISTER’S NEW LIST. 


Ready this day. 
The INDWELLING CHRIST, and other 


Sermons. By the late Henry Attoy, D.D., for Forty-eight Years 
Minister of Union Chapel, Islington. Large post 8vo, 73, 6d, 


Just published. 
The PINCH of POVERTY: Sufferings 


and Heroism of the London Poor. By ‘‘THE RIVERSIDE Visitor.” 
Medium 8vo, gilt edges, with Illustrations, 5s. ; 


“No person can read a single page without bei 
issues.’’—Review of the ton eth . te 


GROWTH in GRACE, and other 


Sermons, By the late W. C. Macex, D.D, Lord Archbishop of York, 
With Introduction by his Grace the ARcHBISHOP of CANTERBURY, 
Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


**A fit memorial of a preacher of rare eloquence, who di 
misuse his magnificent gifts,”’—Record. . at not 














Just published. 
CHRIST the LIGHT of ALL SCRIPTURE 


and other Sermons. By the late W. C. Maaer, D.D., Lord Arch. 
bishop of York. Edited by his Son, CHaRLEs S, Macer. Large post 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 


“It is hardly necessary to recommend discourses so fu'l of fresh 
thought and vigorous reflection.’’—Globe. 


SPEECHES and ADDRESSES, and other 


Literary Remains. By the late W. C. Maces, D.D., Lord Archbishop 
of York, Edited by his Son, CHarites 8S. MaGEe, Large post 8y0, 
7s. 6d. 











Ready next week. 
QUESTIONS of FAITH and DUTY. 


By AntHony W. TuHorotp, D.D., Lord Bishop of Winchester, 
Crown Svo, 5s. 








Ready in a few days. 
IN STARRY REALMS. The Wonders 


of the Heavens. By Sir R. S. Batt, LL.D., F.R.S., &. With 
Tiuted Frontispiece and numerous Illustrations, medium 8vo, gilt 
edges, 7s. 6d. 








In the press. 
The VOICE from SINAI. The Eternal 


Bases of the Moral Law. A Series of Discourses on the Ten Com- 
mandments. By the Venerable Archdeacon Farrar, D.D. Crown 
8yo, 5s. 





New Edition in the press. 
The IMPREGNABLE ROCK of HOLY 


SCRIPTURE. Short Studies on the Old Testament. Ry the Right 
Hon. W. E. Guapstone, M.P. Revised and Enlarged Edition, crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 








Just published. 
STRANGERS YET. A Story. By 


Saran Doupner, Author of “‘ Godiva Durleigh,” &. New and 
Cheaper Edition, with Illustrations, crown 8vo, 33. 6d. 
** An excellent sketch of character,’”’—Athenzum. 





New Edition, now ready. 
MARY HOWITT. An Autobiography. 


Edited by her Daughter, Margaret Howitt. New and Cheaper 
Rdition, 1 vol., with Pertrait and all the Original Illustrations, demy 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 

** One of the most companionable books of our time.” —Academy. 








A Seasonable Gift-Book. 
AMONG the BUTTERFLIES. A Hand- 


book for Young Collectors. By the Rev. B. G.Jouns, M.A. With 
12 Full-Page Plates and numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, 23. 61. 





“ A charming example of juvenile literature.’"’"—Teacher’s Aid. 


Write for Complete Catalogue to 
ISBISTER and CO., Limited, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


— 








Lonpon: Printed by Jous CampsE t, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, 
Strand; and Published by him at the “Spectator” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, May 7th, 1892, 
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